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The LINK- 

REEL not only 

saves time and 

money — it also 

produces abso- 

lutely uniform 

lengths and full a 

rounded ends. 

The filled casings are 

wound on the LINK- 

REEL just as they leave 

the stuffer, by merely turning the 
handle. Then the sausage is linked 
by crimpers and the reel lifted bodily 
from the machine—all ready for 
smoking, cooking and cooling. 

No need for smoke-sticks and labor 
of filling them; no white spots be- 
cause each link is fully exposed. 


A Few Users 


JOHN MORRELL & CO............... Sioux Falls, S. D. 
SAN LUIS PACKING CO.........---eeeee Alamosa, Colo. 
F. L. WINNER PACKING PLANT Lock Haven, Pa. 
SINAI KOSHER SAUSAGE FACTORY Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERT F. GOETZE, INC Baltimore, Md. 
HAMEL BROS. CO., INC Detroit, Mich. 
MUTUAL SAUSAGE CO............2eeceees Chicago, Ill. 
FROMM BROTHERS Rochester, N. Y. 
ADOLF GOBEL, INC 

KUHNS MARKET 

HENRY MUHS CO 

HERMAN FALTER PACKING CO 

GOBEL-LOFFLER, INC 

FAIRMOUNT PROVISION CO............. Alliance, Ohio 
JOHN WENZEL CO Wheeling, W. Va. 


coef INK REE 
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SIMPLICITY 


No complicated machinery 
to get out of order, and no 
large capital investment 
required. 

Made in fixed or adjusta- 
ble models. Latter makes 
3 to 6 inch lengths and is 
quickly adjustable to any 
length without tools. 
Sausage can be stored on 
reels and cut off in any 
multiple. 


Write for full information 














THE GLOBE CO. cic iit: 
Stock Yards Station 
O. Chicago, Illinois 
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No Sausage Manufacturer of any size 


can afford to be without this Devic 


SCHONLAND 


Patented 


Casing Puller 


SAVES 50% to 65% 
in TIME and LABOR 
at the Stuffing Bench 

















Het is a machine that will 


speed up your production. It One man with this casing puller 


can do as much work as 





draws the casing on the stuffing tube 


men can do, without 





without tearing the casing or 
One of the largest 
packers recently 
placed an order 


for 10! 
the simplest and easiest. Will save Hundreds are now 


tiring the operator. Makes the most 
tedious labor at the stuffing bench 


in use! Let us ship 


enough time to pay for itself you nne-an 18-digs 
FREE TRIAL. 








in a very short while. 





Take advantage of this offer—write for further details 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
30 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Pork Packer Can’t Build a Sound Price 
List Unless He Knows Basic Costs 


The first step in cost finding 
for fresh and cured pork meats is 
to know the cut-out value of hogs. 


When this basic cost of cuts has 
been established, the initial move 
has been made in building a sound 
price list. 


Also, it is of vital importance 
to know the cut-out value of hogs 
each day in the week, as this is 
the real measure of successful 
hog buying. 

If the cut-out value of the hog 
is well below its live value, and 
there are no factors in the near 
future which promise to wipe out 
cutting losses, then the price 
being paid for hogs is too high. 

If hogs cut out without loss, 
the product is started on its way 
without handicap. 


Should hogs be cut at an actual 
profit, then the packer is laying 
up for himself insurance against 
declining prices. 


Importance of Knowing Costs 


If pork products that are to be 
processed go into the curing 
cellar at prices above the current 
market, the handicap is only too 
apparent. To the green price must 
be added curing costs, smoking 
costs, shrinkage, overhead, labor, 
Maintenance and the many other 
costs that enter into the finished 
product. 


Should the market be no higher 
when the product comes out of 
cure than when it went in, the 
cutting loss is added to materially. 
It is difficult to realize even the 
cost on product so handled. 


It is not hard to see, therefore, 
the vital importance of knowing 
the cut-out value of hogs from 
day to day. 


A standard method of figuring the 
“short form hog test” in the meat pack- 
ing industry—which will give this day- 
to-day cut-out value—has been recom- 
mended. The outline given here deals 
with methods only, it being understood 
that each packer will use his own costs, 
expenses, yields, and realized selling 
prices in figuring his own tests. 


This outline was prepared by the De- 
partment of Organization and Accounting 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, in cooperation with other Institute 
agencies. 


The instructions are divided into five 
main parts. The first, being general, re- 
lates to the arrangement of the test and 
the classes of hogs to be covered; the 
second, products and yields; the third, 
product prices and deductions; the fourth, 
cost of hogs; the fifth, killing and cutting 
expense. 


How to Figure a Hog Cut- 
ting Test 
I—General. 

A—Arrangement of test. 

1—The test shall consist of two 
parts: 

a—Net realizable value of products. 

b—Cost of hogs, plus expenses of 
killing and cutting (the difference be- 
tween these two totals being the cutting 
margin of profit or loss). 

c—Illustration of form appears on 
page 16. 

2—Yields, values, costs, and expenses 
shall be shown on the tests in units per 
ewt. of live weight. 

B—Classes of hogs to be covered. 

It is understood that the test may be 
run on any group or class of hogs at 
any time, but the ordinary test should 
cover the weight ranges used for classi- 
fication purposes adopted as standard 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, as follows: 


BUTCHER Ho6Gs. PACKING Sows. 


120-140 lbs. 270 lbs. and less 
140-160 lbs. 270-300 lbs. 
160-180 Ibs. 300-320 lbs. 
180-200 Ibs. 330-360 lbs. 
200-220 Ibs. 360-400 Ibs. 
220-240 Ibs. 400-450 Ibs. 
240-270 lbs. 450-500 Ibs. 
270-300 Ibs. 500-600 lbs. 
300-330 Ibs. 600 Ibs. and over 
330-360 Ibs. 

360-400 Ibs. 


400 Ibs. and over 


Il—Products and Yields. 

A—Items to be listed in the short 
form test: 

1—Regular hams. 
2—Picnics. 
38—S. P. bellies (square cut and seed- 
less). 
4—D. S. bellies. 
5—Fat backs. 
6—Plates and jowls. 
7—Loins (blade-in or bladeless). 
8—Boston butts. 
9—Spare ribs. 
10—Trimmings. 
11—Raw leaf lard. 
12—Prime steam lard. 
18—Cutting offal (feet, tails, and neck 
bones). 
14—Killing offal and miscellaneous by- 
products. 

B—Yields shall be on the basis of a 
dressed carcass including leaf and other 
lard. 

1—Total yields will: include all the 
products listed under “A” above except 
the killing offal and miscellaneous by- 
products, for which the test shall show 
values but no weight yields. 

2—Yields of individual cuts shall be 
on the basis of ordinary chilled dressed 
weights of cuts of standard trim as 








16 ° 


normally taken about 48 hours after 
killing. 

a—Loins shall be included either 
blade-in or bladeless, according to the 
cutting practice of the individual packer 
(but care must be taken to use corre- 
sponding price for type of loin pro- 
duced). 

b—Hanms shall be included as regular 
hams (adjustment to be made in pricing 
to allow for conversion of heavy hams 
to a skinned ham basis). 

c—Prime steam lard shall be included 
at rendered weight of all killing and 
cutting fats, including lard from heads, 
but excluding leaf lard unless rendered. 

C—Yields are to be corrected peri- 
odically in line with actual yields being 
currently obtained from each class of 
hogs. (Yields vary seasonally and 
between years and should be revised 
frequently enough so as to be repre- 
sentative of actual operating condi- 
tions. 


I1I—Product Prices and Deductions. 


A—AIl products shall be priced in 
the test on the basis of the net realiza- 
tion to the packer, green, loose, f.o.b. 
plant, in carload lots. 


1—Prices will be based on what the 
product will bring at the plant where 
the test is figured. 

2—In the main, such prices will be 
those quoted on the Chicago carlot 
market for green product, subject to 
freight differentials added to or sub- 
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tracted from the Chicago price in ac- 
cordance with the packer’s location. 

a—On the heavier ranges of hogs, 
from which most or all of the hams are 
being converted into skinned hams, pric- 
ing must be adjusted by appropriate 
discount from the skinned ham instead 
of the regular ham price. 

b—On dry salt meats, where there is 
usually no established market for the 
green cuts, pricing shall be on the basis 
of market quotations on dry salt meats, 
subject to an additional deduction for 
curing expense to adjust the price to a 
green basis. 

c—Prices on loins shall be for blade- 
in or bladeless, depending on which is 
being used as the basis of the weight 
vield used in the test. 

B—On all products, quoted selling 
prices shall be reduced by whatever 
amount is necessary to bring the value 
down to the net realization to the 
packer. 

1—In the case of hams, picnics, s.p. 
bellies, there shall be a deduction suffi- 
cient to cover expenses of brokerage, 
loading, and shipping, plus an adequate 
allowance for any losses due to grading, 
selection, and shrinkage. 

a—lIn the case of hams for skinning, 


these deductions shall be made to cover 
the skinning differentials as noted under 


“A-2-a” above. 

2—In the case of dry salt bellies, fat 
backs, plates and jowls, there shall be 
a deduction to cover these same ex- 
penses (i. e., brokerage, loading, and 








Sample Hog Cutting Test Form 





VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


Weight 
Bange 


t. 


Pc Value per 
Live Wt. 


Price 
Per Lb. Cwt. Alive 























Offal and Miscellaneous*.... 
Total Yield and Value....... 


COST AND EXPENSE 


Killing and Cutting Expenses: 


grease, hair, blood, tankage, etc. 








Direct Departmental ............. 
Overhead and Fixed Charges...... 
aoe 
Total Cost and Expemse............. 


Cutting Margin (Profit or Loss)...... 


*Includes tongues, hearts, livers, kidneys, head and cheek meat, casings, 
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shipping), plus a sufficient allowange 
to cover curing expenses, including both 
direct and overhead costs (since the 
base price used will be for cured instead 
of green product). . 
* 3—In the case of loins, butts, Spare 
ribs, trimmings and offal, the deduction 
shall be whatever is necessary to reduce 
the price to net realization figure, loose, 
f.o.b. plant. (Net realization means the 
amount which the product will bring at 
the plant after deduction of whatever 
expenses must be incurred to realize the 
quoted selling price used; in case of 
carlot sales, f.o.b. plant, the gross price 
realized will usually be less, and the 
deduction will be smaller, than in the 
case of sales to the retail trade through 
ordinary distribution channels, where 
the normally higher price will be par: 
tially offset by higher expense of dis. 
tribution). 

4—In the case of leaf lard, the deduc- 
tion shall be sufficient to cover broker- 
age, loading, and shipping. 

a—When leaf lard is not sold as such 
it shall be figured in the test at its 
rendered weight and value. 

5—In the case of prime steam lard, 
the deduction shall be sufficient to cover 
rendering expense, as well as broker- 
age, loading and shipping. 

a—An exception to the above will 
occur in cases where the cost of operat- 
ing rendering tanks is included with 
the killing and cutting expenses, which 
are handled separately—see Section V 
below. (Accounting practice differs on 
this point, and either treatment will be 


satisfactory provided the expense is 
covered in one place or the other.) 

6—No deductions are to be made for 
containers or packages, since the prices 
are understood to be on a net loose basis 
in every instance. 

7—Care should be taken not to make 
a deduction from the sale price for any 
expense which is to be included as part 
of the killing and cutting expenses 
(Section V below). 

I1V—Cost of Hogs. 

A—This cost shall include actual 
payments for livestock, plus freight 
and delivery charges to the plant, in- 
cluding feeding in transit. 

B—It shall also include buying ez- 
pense, when and to the extent that such 
expense can practically be separated 
and added to individual lots of hogs. 

1—Such items as the following may 
be handled in this way: 

a—Commission on hogs bought out- 
side. 

b—Remuneration of outside buyers 
and station men. 

c—Office, clerical, 
other buying expenses. 

C—Any hog-buying and delivery-to- 
plant expenses which are not inel 
as part of the cost of the hogs must be 
included in killing and cutting & 
penses (Section V below). 

V—Killing and Cutting Expenses. 

A—Expenses shall include all costs 

(Continued. on page 28.) 
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How to Get Your Name Registered 
As a Trade Mark 


It is one thing to use one’s sur- 
name in a business. 

The right to register that name 
in the U. S. Patent Office for ex- 
clusive use as a trademark is 
another thing. 

The first privilege is founded on 
the common law. The second is 
prescribed by the special trade 
mark statues. 


Probably many members of the 
meat packing and allied indus- 
tries, who have not had personal 
experience, do not realize that 
there is any necessity for “glori- 
fying” the appearance of a sur- 
name in order to make it eligible 
for a trade mark certificate. 

The obilgation even may be re- 
sented. For if there is any herit- 
age jealously treasured by the 
business community it is the tra- 
dition that every man has a right 
to use his own name in the con- 
duct of his business. 

Certainly he is assumed to be 
free to use his name in any way 
he sees fit, as long as he does not 
work injury to any other business 
man in the same line who happens 
to bear the same surname. 


Official rulings in the case of one meat 
packer throw new light on the practical 
question of what lettering, what back- 
ground and what accessories for purposes 
of display are necessary to convert an 
everyday surname into a technical trade 
mark acceptable to Uncle Sam. 

These requirements are explained in the 
following article. 


Trademarking a Name 
By Waldon Faweett. 


One of the cardinal points in the un- 
derlying code of trade mark registra- 
tion is that no word, name or phrase 
shall be registered which is merely a 
surname or the name of an individual. 

That ban has been in force for more 
than a quarter of a century. It is like- 
ly to continue, because the same prohi- 
bition upon plain names of individuals 
is contained in the trade mark revision 
bill which was passed by the last House 
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THIS TRADE MARK GETS O. K. 
A mere surname cannot be registered 


as a trade mark. It must be “printed, 
tnpressed or woven in a particular or dis- 
Ene manner.” This trade mark of 
Pr onord Sons’ Co., Cincinnati, O., is a 
ry ucient departure from the commonplace 
9 justify a monopoly on its use. 


of Representatives and is to again come 
up for consideration. 

Where the rub has come, all through 
the years, is in interpreting the precise 
meaning of the rule of exceptions al- 
lowed for surnames. 

Under the regulations of the federal 
clearing house for trade marks, a sur- 
name is admissable if it is “printed, 
impressed or woven in a particular or 
distinctive manner.” Obviously that 
shuts the door on any name executed in 
a commonplace, conventional way. But 
it leaves for separate interpretation, in 
the case of each successive trade mark 
applicant, the question of just what 
constitutes particular and distinctive 
display. 

How Far Must Packer Go? 


How far then must a version of a 
surname depart from normal expression 
to win a trade mark franchise? Must 
the get-up of a name be peculiar and 
freakish or just “different?” These are 


INGANS 


DESIGN GIVES ORIGINALITY. 

Here is another case where a surname 
has been made eligible for registration as 
a trade mark by making it distinctive. 
In this case, the extension of the K under 
the remainder of the name seems to have 
been sufficient to take the design out of 
the commonplace. 
the hair-splitting questions that have 
plagued many marketers. 

The experience of E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, throws new light on 
the subject in the immediate environ- 
ment of the meat industry. The firm 
in question sought to register the sur- 
name “Kahn’s” as a trade mark for 
meats, lards, etc. When the examiner 
at the Trade Mark Division balked at 
the lack of unusual display an appeal 
was taken to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents. No better satisfaction was ob- 
tained from the authority higher up. 

He ruled that this name, appearing in 
“a more or less conventionalized script,” 
with a paraph, is not a ‘sufficient de- 
parture from the commonplace to jus- 
tify a certificate sanctioning monopoly 
of use, 

Display Must Be Different. 

In reviewing this test case, the head 
of the Patent Office endeavored to put 
himself in the position of the everyday 
consumer, purchasing at retail by means 
of a name-clue. Thus positioned, he 
felt that the name “Kahn’s” was ex- 
pressed in a form of type long in com- 
mon use, and that the average member 
of the public would see no difference 
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SIGNATURES ARE DISTINCTIVE. 


Under most circumstances the repro- 
duction of an autograph signature is ac- 
ceptable automatically for entry in the 
Trade Mark Register, for a facsimile sig- 
nature is characteristic and distinctive. 


between the lettering of the meat pack- 
er’s name and the lettering of other 
versions of the same surname which 
were shown, by the evidence, to be in 
use in trade. 

To be sure, minor differences were 
noted. The “K” of the would-be meat- 
mark is inclined rather than placed ver- 
tically as is the ordinary custom. But 
slight variations of this kind were not 
deemed sufficient to meet the demand 
for something unique in at least a mod- 
est degree. 

This experience may arouse all the 
more curiosity in packing circles in re- 
spect to just what will suffice for sur- 
name elaboration. Approaching the 
question, one finds at once that there is 
no set formula. There cannot well be. 
Each instance of surname display is a 
detached incident, considered by the 
censors on its individual merits, in the 
light of all the circumstances. 

Looking back over the years during 
which surname analysis has been going 
on at the U. S. Patent Office, an ob- 
server finds what appear to be varia- 
tions in policy. At times the official 
rulings have been contradictory. That 
is because of the fact that what con- 
stitutes adequate display for a surname 
is more or less a matter of personal 
opinion. And Patent Commissioners 
have succeeded one another, bringing 
their pet theories to the administration 
of this knotty section of the law. Lat- 
terly, however, censorship practice has 
been pretty well shaken down, with a 
trend to all possible liberality in de- 
termining the necessary amount of dis- 
play. I 

How “Atmosphere” Can Be Used. 

The layman, in seeking the “how” of 
surname embellishment, finds it much 
easier to. ascertain what is not allowed 
than what is required. Not only 
“Kahn’s,” but any number of other sur- 
names rendered in script have been 
turned down at Washington. Similarly 
vetoed have been surnames which sought 
to take the curse off conventionality by 
connecting the letters of the name, or 
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piercing the letters by a line, or under- 
scoring a name in otherwise standard 
type. 

A pitfall into which many branders 
have fallen to their sorrow is the sup- 
position that a surname may be have 
given the requisite odd twist in display 
by adding a flourish, a scroll, a paraph 
or other extra frill. The umpires at 
the Patent Office have ruled, time and 
again, that the use of printers’ ordi- 
nary ornaments does not transform a 
matter-of-fact surname into a register- 
able trade mark. 

There is one paramount, sure-fire rule 
for uplifting a surname. That is to 
make the display features transcend or 
overshadow the bare name. Popularly 
expressed, the procedure followed at the 
Patent Office in appraising a magnified 
surname is to ascertain whether, in all 
probability, a casual observer upon first 
beholding the brand would be impressed 
at the outset by the setting or display 
accompanying the name rather than by 
the name itself. 

If the “atmosphere” of a name-mark 
dominates the name, if there is a de- 
sign which has an identity of its own 
or constitutes an entity apart from the 
naked surname, little question will be 
raised as to admissibility. Thus we find 
the Patent Office accepting, without 
quibble, names in triangles, or sur- 
mounting shields or set in panels, on 
diamond-shaped figures and on oval 
grounds. 


Autographs Not Questioned. 

This Kahn case brings home to mem- 
bers of the meat and packing industries 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining a 
federal diploma for a name whose only 
claim to individuality rests in its script 
dress. But the handicap on script must 
not be construed as extending to the 
characteristic personally written name 
of an individual used on his goods as a 
mark or origin or ownership. Indeed, 
if a name in script is the one worst bet 
in surname disguise, the autograph sig- 
nature may be hailed as the preferred 
choice. 


Under all ordinary ciremustances, the 
reproduction of an autograph signature 
is accepted automatically for entry in 
the Trade Mark Register. The doctrine 
at the Patent Office is that necessarily 
and inevitably a facsimile signature is 
characteristic and distinctive. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred an in- 
dividual’s “John Hancock” is welcomed 
with no questions asked. 

As this secret has spread, together 
with the feeling in merchandising cir- 
cles that an autograph signature is the 
ideal authentication for “the genuine” 
or “the original”, many traders who 
are already provided with long-estab- 
lished master-marks have registered 
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their signatures for use as supplemen- 
tary or confirmatory trade marks. 


There are a few exceptions to prove 
the rule of virtual infallibility for the 
autographic trade mark. One exception 
excludes the ostensible signature with 
which likerties have been taken in the 
process of reproduction. 


Some years ago a well known mem- 
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THIS ONE IS UNIQUE 


It is difficult to get a surname regis- 
tered as a trade mark if the name already 
has been made familiar by pioneer use, 
even if it is a bona-fide signature of the 
applicant. There should be no difficulty, 
however, in having registered a name and 
signature such as this. 


ber of the food trades ran into trouble 
when he undertook to register what was 
charitably described as a magnified or 
heroic-size reproduction of the manu- 
facturer’s signature. In the course of 
the reproduction the signature had been 
conventionalized to such an extent that 
the federal censors denounced it as no 
better than standard script. To claim 
the full benefits that attach to the au- 
tographic species of trade mark the sig- 
nature must be such as would make in- 
fringement tantamount to forgery. 
Similarity is a Bar. 

Another exception to the obligation 
upon federal enrollers to accept auto- 
graph signatures when offered as trade 
marks operates when a second applicant 
seeks credentials for a surname already 
made familiar by a pioneer user. Under 
such circumstances the later candidate 





“ATMOSPHERE” DOMINATES HERE. 


When the “atmosphere” of a name-mark 
dominates the name, and if there is a de- 
sign which has an indentity of its own, 
little question is raised by the patent 
office as to its eligibility for registration 
as a trade mark. 
may be the bonafide signature of the 
applicant. 

But if the general appearance of the 
two specimens of handwriting are the 
same, or if the only difference between 
the two examples is in the initials, the 
Federal umpires are prone to hold that 
the purchasing public cannot be ex- 
pected to note minor differences, and 
will be likely to accept any autographed 
merchandise bearing the familiar sur- 
name on the supposition that it is the 
product of the first-user of the surname 
in penned form. 

How this rule of seniority operates 
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has been illustrated within the past fey 
months, when a member of a new gen- 
eration of “Williams” was not allowed 
to register his facsimile signature over 
the protest of the first inscriber of 
“Williams” on shaving soap, who hag 
employed the founder’s “fist” as his 
seal for more than half a century ang 
expended many millions of dollars jp 
advertising it. 

Lest they be deemed too strict, the 
keepers of the trade mark gate at the 
U. S. Department of Commerce insist 
that it is not their intention to requir 
that a proper name, in order to be 
istered as a trade mark, shall be go 
written or displayed as to “submerge 
the identity of the name.” But only to 
keep to the letter and spirit of the law 
that a mere surname shall not be reg. 
istered. 

On occasion, the Patent Office has ae. 
cepted a man’s name printed in a curye 
and the name of an individual enclosed 
in a wreath. A representation of a 
Greek cross was once approved as an 
acceptable background for a surname 
seeking escape from conventionality, 


By and large, the requirement is that 
a surname, in order, to be suitably 
dressed for registration, must be so at- 
tired as not to appear to be primarily 
a proper name. 


— a 


PACKER SAFETY AWARDS. 


“For the past year we have been 
endeavoring to make every one of our 
employees safety-conscious and we haye 
succeeded in lowering our insurance 
rate considerably by doing so,” says 
George G. Abraham, secretary of the 
Abraham Bros. Packing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., in commenting upon the pennant 
awards for Safety in Plant Operation, 
which are being given during 1932 by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. This company was one of several 
winners of pennants in the first month 
of the awards. “We think this idea of 
awarding a pennant to firms operating 
without a lost time accident is excel- 
lent,” Mr. Abraham further states. 

The return blanks upon which mem- 
bers of the Institute who are partic- 
pating in the awards will record their 
accident-frequency record during Febru 
ary have just been mailed out. Mem- 
bers not now participating may do 80 
by writing to the Institute of American 
Meat Packers at 506 South Wabash 
ave., Chicago. Announcement of Febru- 
ary winners will be made shortly after 
the first of March. 

> fe 


SOUTH AFRICAN MEAT EXPORTS. 

The South African government has 
increased the export subsidy on fresh 
and frozen meats as encouragement t 
greater export volume. 
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Most Dependable Business Index 


Is Meat and Livestock Industry 


Of all industries, the meat and 
livestock industry is operating to- 
day at nearer full capacity than 
any other, said Charles E. Snyder, 
editor of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal, leading livestock 
newspaper, in an address in New 
York recently before the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. 

Mr. Snyder is of the opinion 
that the business analyst can dis- 
cover no more dependable index 
of general business than this in- 
dustry. 

“Livestock production means _per- 
manency in farming and the farm pro- 
gram,” he said. “Livestock farmers are 
farm owners, leaders in community 
affairs, men of substance. There is 
stability in their mode of thought, just 
as there is in their method of produc- 
tion. They are improvers. They main- 
tain soil fertility. For such reasons as 
these we must accord to the livestock 
industry credit for a long-time contri- 
bution to the economic, social and po- 
litical security of our country, our gov- 
ernment and our institutions. 

Meat Is Cheapest Food. 

“Meat is now about the cheapest ar- 
ticle on the menu and the best physicians 
and dietitians in the world advocate 
its judicious use even by invalids,” Mr. 
Snyder continued. 

“There is no longer any legitimate 
excuse for meat substitutes, either on 
the ground of economy or digestibility. 
Meat has come into its own. It is not 
only cheaper and more easily obtain- 
able than it has been for years, but its 
outstanding merits are freely and fully 
acknowledged. 

“The fact that good meat is so low 
in price today is, of course, unfortu- 
nate for livestock producers. But there 
is some satisfaction in the situation. 
The excellence of the product is no 
longer questioned, it is within the reach 
of all, and eventually this must and 
undoubtedly will bring about a greater 
appreciation and a more universal use 
of good meat, the effect of which wili 
be noticeable for years to come. 

“The livestock farmer cannot stop 
producing; the packer cannot stop 
packing; the consumer cannot stop eat- 
ing. 

Under Its Own Steam. 


“The result is that of all industries 
the livestock and meat industry is oper- 
ating today at nearer full capacity 
than probably any other. There is ac- 
tivity in every branch of the industry. 
Profits are not general, it is true, may 





even be the exception, but unemploy- 
ment is at a minimum. No relief 
agencies are operating in this important 
branch of American industry. 

“This business therefore will not be 
handicapped by having to build new 
fires under cold boilers when things be- 
gin to pick up. When the price trend 
starts moving upward the producer will 
not be caught with nothing on hand to 
sell. To him benefits of better prices 
will be immediate. 

“It is to be considered further that 
an industry in full operation requires 
a constant replacement of materials and 
equipment. Cash may be low, but pro- 
duction investment is an imperative ac- 
companiment of activity.” 

— 
PACKER STOCK YARD HOLDINGS. 


In the matter of that portion of the 
Packers’ Consent Decree requiring pack- 
ers to divest themselves of their hold- 
ings in stockyards companies, Swift & 
Company through counsel have con- 
sented to the appointment of a trustee 
to take over their stockyard holdings 
pending their sale. Attorney Frank J. 
Hogan appeared before Justice Jen- 
nings Bailey of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, consenting to 
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MEAT THE BEST THERMOMETER. 
Editor Charles E. Snyder, of the Chi- 


cago Daily Drovers’ Journal, points to 
leadership of livestock and meat among 
industries. 


the court’s recommendation of a trus- 
teeship and stating that sale had not 
been made previously because of the 
inability to find a buyer owing to busi- 
ness conditions. Counsel for Nelson 
Morris asked an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the transfer of his holdings, but 
Justice Bailey ordered that the attor- 
neys, together with Assistant Attorney 
General John Lord O’Brian, agree on a 
trustee and include the Morris holdings. 





Ohio Prohibits Use of Color and 
Limits Cereal in Sausage 


New regulations of the Ohio State 
Department of Agriculture prohibit the 
use of color on meats or meat products 
offered for sale in the state. The use 
of cereal in excess of 2 per cent is also 
prohibited, and added water or ice shall 
not exceed 3 per cent of the product. 
These regulations are effective March 1. 

The regulation applying to color in 
meats and meat products is as follows: 

Section 115. All meats, meat prod- 
ucts and meat food products, when 
manufactured, sold or offered for sale, 
for human consumption in the state of 
Ohio shall not be artifically colored 
with any dye, chemical or other sub- 
stance except natural wood smoke. 

The provisions of this section shall 
include and apply to the casings of. all 
types of weiners, bologna and sausage. 

The provisions of this section. shall 
not apply to meats,. meat products, and 
meat food products manufactured for 
sale and sold outside the state of Ohio. 
(G. C., Section 5778.) 

Cereal and Water in Sausage. 

The following regulation defines and 
limits the use of cereal and water in 
sausage: 


Section 116. Sausage shall not con- 
tain cereal in excess of*two per cent. 
Water or ice shall not be-added to sau- 
sage except for the purpose of facili- 
tating grinding, chopping and mixing, 
in which case the added water or ice 
shall not exceed three per cent. 

The term sausage as used above shall 
include weiners, frankfurters, bologna, 
smoked and fresh frying sausage, links, 
knockers, pork sausage, hamburger and 
all other ground meat products in casing 
or bulk except meat loaves of various 
kinds such as veal or beef loaf. 


Where sausage containing cereal is 
sold at retail a card shall be conspicu- 
ously displayed at every storeroom, 
stand, booth, wagon or other place 
where such sausage is sold, which shall 
bear the words “Sausage with Cereal 
Added Sold Here.” This card shall be 
white, ten by fourteen inches in size, 
and the lettering specified above shall 
be in black, Roman or Gothic letters not 
less in height than two inches. 

Where sausage containing cereal is 
sold at wholesale the fact that such 
products contain cereal shall be stated 
on the invoice and each package con- 
taining such product shall be labeled 
“Sausage with Cereal,” “Weiners with 
Cereal,” ete., as the case may be. 
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Swift International Earnings Up 


Earnings of Compania Swift Inter- 
nacional (Swift & Company’s foreign 
interests) and its operating companies 
amounted to $6,610,739.03 for the year 
ended December 31, 1931, compared 
with earnings of $6,549,287.14 in the 
previous year. Surplus at the end of 
the year totaled $17,826,795.22. 

There has been no change in the cap- 
ital structure of the company since its 
formation in 1918. There is no funded 
debt and no indebtedness to banks as 
of December 31, 1931, the only obliga- 
tions being for current transactions. 

Inventories were valued at cost or 
market, whichever was lower, and on 
the basis of exchange rates prevailing 
at December 31, 1931. Ample reserve 
was made for depreciation, and nothing 
is included for good will or trade marks. 

“During the year we have carefully 
analyzed our working costs,” president 
Edward F. Swift said, “including costs 
of supplies, fuel and other items, at all 
plants and have made substantial re- 
ductions in our operating expenses. 
These savings have assisted materially 
in the favorable result of the year’s 
business.” 

Canned Meats and By-Products. 


Supplies of cattle, sheep, lambs and 
hogs required to meet the demand for 
the company’s products are obtained 
from many sources, including Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, Australia and 
New Zealand. Chilled beef, sheep and 
lambs constitute the largest items in 
volume, and Mr. Swift said that. the 
results of sales of these products dur- 
ing the year showed a normal profit. 
The canned meat and by-products busi- 
nesses also contributed their full share 
to the total results for the year. 

Mr. Swift pointed out that the com- 
pany had revalued its inventories and 
adjusted costs to meet the conditions 
resulting from England going off the 
gold standard. Adequate provision has 
been made for possible future losses in 
exchange, the exchange reserve account 
totaling something over $6,000,000. 

“We look forward to more stable con- 
ditions in the future, and expect to 
make a satisfactory showing during 
1932,” Mr. Swift said in his letter to 
the shareholders. 

The regular semi-annual dividends of 
$1.50 each were paid during the year 
and an extra dividend of $1.00 in addi- 
tion. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


The consolidated balance sheet of 
Compania Swift Internacional, Socieded 
Anonima Commercial, and companies 
whose shares it owns, was as follows at 
December 31, 1931: 


ASSETS. 
Argentine Gold. 


Account current with U. 8. ° 
spondent, representing funds avail- 
able for fiscal p es in U. S... 

Accounts receivable (including $492,- 
116.35 due from correspondents). . 

Inventories: 

Products and supplies on hand and 
afloa 


Marketable securities 

Company’s shares acquired for resale 
to employes and customers 

Other investments less reserves.... 

Land, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., less reserve for de- 
PPR rere 12,708,279.11 

Deferred charges 237,559.88 


"$61, 765,930.12 
1931. 


7,354,998.09 
4,440,438.22 


28,5238,163.58 


*705,436.93 
1,570,545.60 


*At market values December 31, 
LIABILITIES. 

Accounts yable and accruals (in- 

cluding $3,947,846.02 due to corre- 

spondents) $ 8,691,058.35 
Exchange reserves 6,000,872.19 
General reserves 4,015,676.39 
Capital stock 

jurplus 
Legal reserves various 

2,731,527.97 


Total stockholders’ investment 


$61,765,930.12 
Income and Surplus. 
Following is the income and surplus 
account: 
Argentine Gold. 
Surplus as per statement Dec. 31, 
$17,574,641.93 
Directors’ and _ audi- 
tor’s fees 
Legal reserve 


$ 9,200.00 


130,985.74 140,185.74 


" $17,434,456.19 





Dividends paid year 
1931 out of sur- 
plus Dec. 31, 1930: 
(Equiva- 

1. 


50 U. 
S. per share)... .$ 3,127,492.57 
August (Equivalent 
to $1.50 U. S. per 
share) 
November 
(Equivalent 
$1.00 U. 8S. per 
SMAPS) oc cesce o> 


3,395, 240.07 


2,474,988.96 


$ 8,997,721.60 
Transfers from  ex- 
2,779,321.60 


change account ... 6,218,400.00 


$11,216,056.19 
6.610,739.03 





Gain, 
Surplus, Dec 31, 1981 


Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Edward F. Swift; vice-presidents, 
Charles H. Swift, H. McLerie, B. Ken- 
nedy, and J. O. Hanson; treasurer, A. 
Nelson; secretary, C. Jacobi. Directors 
are Edward F. Swift, Charles H. Swift, 
J. O. Hanson, G. McLerie and C. O. Gor- 
ton, all of Chicago; A. Nelson, G. A. 
Procter, F. Six, B. Kennedy, C. Jacobi 
and A. A. Burns, all of Buenos Aires. 

The operating companies controlled 
by Compania Swift Internacional 
through ownership of/share capital are 
Compania Swift de la Plata, Compania 
Swift de Montevideo, Compania Swift 
do Brazil and Swift Australian Com- 
pany, Limited. The ye omg, Baraca 
are located at Puerto La Plata, Rosario, 
Rio Gallegos and San Julian, Argentina; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Rio Grande and 
Rosario, Brazil; Brisbane, Australia, 
and Townsville, Australia. 

oe 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share was declared by Armour and 
Company of Delaware, payable April 1 
to stockholders of record March 10, 
1932. This stock is guaranteed by 
Armour and Company of Illinois and 
dividends have been paid without inter- 
ruption since the initial payment on the 
issue, made April 1, 1928. 


$17,826,795.22 


February 27, 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., reported a net 
after interest, depreciation, taxes, and 
subsidiary preferred dividends at 
$19,086 for the quarter ended January 
23, 1932. This is a sharp decline from 
the net loss of the same period a year 
ago, which was $164,612. 

Gold Dust Corporation and subs; 


‘aries showed a loss of $1,396,440 after 


charges and dividends, for the 
ended December 31, 1931. This com. 
pares had a net, after dividends ay 
charges, of $1,829,925 in 1930. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. declare 
a quarterly dividend of 25c a share 
common stock, thereby placing the ap. 
nual dividend on a $1 basis, com 
with the former rate of $2 annual 
Earnings of the Colgate-Palmoliye 
Peet Co. for the year ended D 
31, 1931, totaled $7,598,224, com 
with a net income in 1930 of $8,550,055, 
Sales for the year totaled $89 
a decline of 9 -per cent from those of 
the previous year, attributable to the 
lower level of prices. However, the 
company had the benefit of low raw 
material costs and manufacturing econ. 
omies. According to President €, § 
Pearce, raw material prices declined 
during most of 1931, reaching a low 
about October 1, after which they be 
came somewhat firmer. In _ some 
instances prices were the lowest at any 
time in 30 years. The company hada 
surplus on December 31, 1981, of 
$15,820,469. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, February 24, 1932, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on February 24, 1932, or 
nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. 

Week ended 
Feb. 24. —Feb. 24.— 
Leather. ae coke ‘vee 


Tow. 


a 


Bye BEER yp BSB Ea BESERte, pBoogn- FE eye Sa Leeo pes ene So 8S0.-nF 


Amal. 


Do. 

Do. Tl 
Do. Del. Pfd. 
Barnett Leath.. 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack. H. C.. 

Do. Pfd. 
Brennan Pack.. 


600 
700 
"100 


Childs Co. 
Cudahy Pack... 300 
First Nat. Stor. 3,700 
Gen. Foods 400 
Gobel Co. 300 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 270 

Do. New ... 100 
= 550 
Hygrade Food.. 200 
Kroger G. & B.17,200 
Libby MeNeill.. 1,300 
MeMarr Stores. .... 
Mayer, Oscar .. 


Mickelberry Co. 150 


Safeway Stores. 6 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 

Stahl Meyer .. 

Swift & Co.... 
Do. Intl. ;.... ° 

Trons Pork’ ... .... 

U. 8. Cold Stor. 

U._S. Leather.. 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 

Wesson Oil 
Do. Pfd. 

Do. 7% Pfd 

Wilson & Co... 
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Soaking a Prune Doesn’t Inflate It 


Fears of inflation as a result of certain meas- 
ures being taken by the federal government to 
place business and industry on a better founda- 
tion have been expressed from time to time. 
These expressions usually come from those who 
fail to realize just how far it would be necessary 
to go before prices could reach even a normal 
level. 

The deflation which has been under way for the 
past two and one-half years is recognized as hav- 
ing just as disastrous results as inflation. It has 
pulled prices 23 per cent below those prevailing at 
the beginning of the world war, when they were 
at the level of the average of fifty years. Con- 
sequently any so-called inflationary measures 
which might raise prices 23 per cent would not 
be inflation at all. “Prices below the average make 
profitable operation difficult, and any moral and 
legal means used to restore the equilibrium of 
prices is justified,” a well-known business econ- 
omist said recently. 

A period of price inflation may eventually fol- 
low the price depression which has existed for so 
long, but there seems little prospect of its follow- 
ing within the next year or two, in the opinion of 
competent observers. It was the fear complex 
which magnified the depression, and it is the same 
complex which now is warning ‘against any 
inflation. 

We were so afraid of the business recession 
which started in 1929, says one commentator, that 
we turned it into one of the great depressions of 
history. What started as an orderly retreat from 
our too advanced position became a precipitate re- 
treat, a rout. We seem now to be so fearful of 
again reaching those heights and getting another 
tumble that we scoff at every suggestion for the 
betterment of business. Every step taken by the 
federal administration or by private enterprise, 
he adds, must run the gauntlet of the jibes and 
jeers of the doubting Thomases, these being the 
same Thomases who in 1928 and 1929 jeered the 
idea that business or prices should ever again re- 
cede to the pre-world-war level. 

Meat and livestock prices have been squeezed 
just about dry—even drier than those of many 
other commodities—and these industries realize 
perhaps more than many others that “soaking a 


prune does not inflate it,” as this reviewer so wit- 
tily puts it. 
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Some Meat Merchandising Problems 


The meat packer has some merchandising prob- 
lems which do not apply particularly to selling. 
Good merchandising starts in the plant. It rests 
on products of high quality efficiently produced. 
It. includes, among other things, adequate identi- 
fications of the products, an accurate knowledge of 
costs, effective advertising to build consumer 
demand and good will, efficient selling (which 
includes getting a price that will leave a fair 
profit), and economical distribution. 


Some of the packer’s merchandising problems 
are peculiarly his own. And for best results he 
must build his merchandising plan to fit his par- 
ticular conditions. But he might be able to save 
some time and effort by looking over the methods 
that have been successful in building profits and 
volume for other food manufacturers and appro- 
priating for his own use those that fit in.. There 
is no secret about them. They are available to 
anyone who cares to use them. 

Fresh fruits, nuts, bakery goods, canned fruits 
and vegetables, cereal products, shortening, etc., 
are foods that are sold through the same retail 
outlets as meats and to the same consumer—the 
housewife. 

Many of the manufacturers of these foods are 
doing a very efficient merchandising job. They 
are selling the housewife on their products and 
keeping her sold. The same general methods and 
appeals that induce her to buy other food products 
probably would sell her on branded, trademarked, 
wrapped and packaged and otherwise identified 
meats. If they will the packer’s merchandising 
problem then simmers down to adapting tried and 
true methods to his particular conditions, and 
adding and subtracting from them as the needs 
suggest. 

If the past two years have done nothing more 
for the meat packer they have brought him to an 
appreciation that more efficient and profitable 
methods of meat merchandising are needed. They 
have hammered home and clinched the fact that 
the appeal of low prices is a weak reed to lean on, 
and that when business gets on a price basis it is 
easy to lose volume to anyone with a lower price 
who comes along. 

Today -more and more packers are questioning 
the good policy of confining sales efforts to retail 
outlets. More and more it is coming to be appre- 
ciated that the only stable and safe volume is that 
built on consumer good will and demand at prices 
that are fair to both the packer and the consumer. 
This is a principle many other food manufacturers 
appreciate and are cashing in on. 

Searborn st. Chicago by The National Proviciosas 
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Making Dry Salami 


There are many different kinds of 
salami, each of which is manufactured 
somewhat differently. A subscriber 
who wants to make salami says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make salami and would like te 
have formula and full manufacturing directions. 
The product we want to manufacture is stuffed 
either in hog bungs or in containers of similar 
size. Can you help us? 

The inquirer does not state whether 
or not it is one of the dry salamis 
that he wants to make or whether it is 
a cooked salami which may be prepared 
for quick use. As he specifies a con- 
tainer of the size of hog bungs, the fol- 
lowing formula is furnished, which is 
for a dry salami, which may be stuffed 
either in hog bungs or cellulose con- 
tainers. 

Formula.—Following is the formula: 

Meats: 

30 lbs. fresh boneless beef chucks, 
closely trimmed 

50 Ibs. fresh lean pork, butts or 
trimmings 


20 Ibs. reasonably lean pork trim-. 


mings, fat back trimmings pre- 
ferred 

Seasoning: 

3 lbs. 6 oz. salt 

4 oz. granulated sugar 

2 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpeter 
4 oz. ground white pepper 

4 oz. whole white pepper 

1 oz. peeled garlic 

Casings.—If hog bungs are used they 
must be fully cured and prepared for 
stuffing with sausage in the following 
manner: Soak in warm water and turn 
each bung. Then shave, removing all 
fat. This is very important, and is 
done so that the meat will dry properly 
in the container. Then cut bungs 30 
in. in length. This will give about 28 
in. length when tied at both ends. 

Handling Meats.—The selection of 
the meats is very important on account 
of the product being unsmoked. The 
handling throughout requires very close 
attention, as there is great danger of 
slime on the outside of the containers, 
for the first few weeks in the dry room 
at least, especially during unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Pork for this product must be sub- 
jected to treatment outlined by the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry before 
it is used. These rules appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of Decem- 
ber 26, 1931, and January 9, 1932. 

Grinding.—Grind the boneless chucks 
through the 7/64-in. plate of the hasher, 
weighing off beef and pork trimmings 
in proper proportions. Put the ground 
beef on the summer sausage rocking 
machine and rock for about 5 minutes. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Then add pork trimmings and spices 
and rock all together for about 10 min- 
utes additional, which would make the 


total rocking time about 15 minutes. 


Spreading.—When the meats are 
rocked, spread on shelving pans in the 
cooler at a temperature of 38 to 40 
degs. in layers of not over 10 in. in 
Knead the meat well by 
hand in order to exclude the air as 
Carry the meat on 
pans in the cooler for 48 hours and 72 
At the expira- 
tion of this time remove shelving pans 
from the cooler and deliver to the 


thickness. 
much as possible. 


hours maximum time. 


mixer, 


Mixing and Stuffing.—Put meats in 
mixing machine and mix for about 3 
minutes and take to the stuffer. Extra 
precautions must be taken, in the filling 
of the stuffing machine, by pressing the 
meat into the machine with all the hand 
force possible, so as to prevent air 


pockets after the sausage is stuffed. 


Competent help should be available 
for stuffing, so casings will be stuffed 
to full capacity and at the same time 
avoid breakage where natural casings 
are used. Puncture the casings thor- 
oughly, particularly where air appears 


between the casing and meat. 


Drying.—After the meat is stuffed 








| Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
-country. Special air conditioning 
|| apparatus is needed, as definitely 

controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed —e conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps: 


Editor The National Provisioner, 
| Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II 
Please send me your reprint on 


;= not ® subscriber to THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 








5c in stamps enclosed. 
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Practical Points for the Trade — 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


and hung on the truck it can be de 
livered to what is known as the green 
hanging room at natural temperatures 
Or the product can be safely transferreg 
to cooler temperatures of from 36 t 
40 degs. Fahr. and hung on rails 
hanging sections. Hanging racks mugt 
be provided for the purpose. Carefully 
spread the sausage when hanging so the 
pieces do not touch. Allow the product 
to remain in the cooler for 24 hours, 

Then take to dry room at about 4 
degs. temperature and remove from 
trucks to hanging sections, carefully 
spreading the product so it does not 
touch and so it will get free air cir. 
culation but no draft. Select outside 
sections to begin with and hang in one 
section and skip the next. In other 
words, hang every other section 9 
there will be plenty of air circulation 
all around the product. 

Where air conditioning is available 
the problem of drying this product is 
simple, -but if not so equipped great 
care must be exercised. In this case 
operate floor and side coils occasionally, 
and the heat arising from the steam 
pipes combined with air circulation, if 
properly handled, will dry the sausage 
gradually. Do not dry rapidly, as the 
product will “shell dry” leaving a soft 
center. It is then impossible for the 
air to penetrate through the shell and 
dry the center of the. meat. 

Have steam coils on the floor under 
the sausage and on the walls of the 
dry room. Also be supplied with plenty 
of windows, fans if possible, and over- 
head ventilation so that the ventilators 
may be opened and closed to let the 
stale air escape. 

When the hanging sections are of 
sufficient height, the sausage, hanging 
on the upper part of the section will dry 
off more rapidly than the product hang- 


ing on the lower rails of the section. . 


It is good practice when this condition 
is encountered to transfer the product 
to another hanging section and reverse 
its position. Put the product that for 
merly hung on top, on the lower rails 
of the section, and the product that 
hung on the bottom, on the upper rail 
of the section. In this way the prot 
uct will dry more evenly. 

If weather and dry room conditions 
are such that mould appears on the salt 
sage during the drying process, then it 
is necessary to wash the mould of 
either by hand with water and brush 
or through a summer sausage washing 
machine. Then rehang on sections and 
carry there until dry enough to ship & 
transfer to cooler temperatures. 
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If the product is not marketed when 
fully dried, it should be transferred to 
dry cooler temperatures of 40 to 42 
degs. Fahr. 

The dry room must be under care- 
ful supervision in the regulation of 
temperatures and the opening and clos- 
ing of ventilators and windows. If the 
dry room is carried at higher tempera- 
tures than specified there is danger of 
the pork fat rendering from the heat 
and turning rancid. 

When the sausage is fully dried the 
product is to be wrapped with twine 
closely spaced all around the sausage 
and for the full length of the bung, 
from the crown to the tip end. 


article entitled “Dry Sausage is 
profitable When Made Right” has ap- 
peared in The National Provisioner. Re- 
print can be secured by subscribers by 
sending a 2c stamp, with request, to The 
National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
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Blood Drying Methods 


A packer who is drying blood in a 
cooker is experiencing some difficulty. 
He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We are confronted with the problem of drying 
blood in one of the well known makes of cookers. 
Our attempts to dry with this system have neces- 
sitated that we take eleven hours on a tank. We 
feel this can be lowered considerably. Would 
appreciate very much your furnishing us with such 
information as you have on this matter. 

Cookers of the type mentioned by this 
inquirer are used very successfully for 
drying blood. The fact that he is taking 
eleven hours for the job makes it evi- 
dent-that improper methods are being 


used at some stage of the process. 


When this cooker is furnished by the 
manufacturer for drying blood a special 
blood drying attachment is provided. 
By this means live steam is introduced 
into the cooker, and it is possible to 
properly drain the coagulated blood 
before the drying operation begins. 

The method of drying blood recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the 
cooker is to fill it not over half full with 
fresh blood. The live steam is then 
introduced for a short time only, or 
until the blood is properly coagulated 
for draining. When the draining is 
complete the blood is dried with the 
heat from the steam jacket. 


It is possible that the steam trap con- 
nected with the cooker is not function- 
ing properly and that there is not 
Proper heating. This device should be 
checked. 

Blood is “gooey” and may coat the 
cooker heating surfaces quickly, insu- 
lating them and causing a slow heat 
transfer. For quick drying the heating 
surfaces must be kept clean. It is quite 
general practice when drying blood to 
Introduce into the cooker bones or any 
other materials that will keep the heat- 
ing surfaces scoured and thus promote 
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a rapid heat transfer. Jaw bones are 
suitable. Any material used for this 
purpose is picked out after the blood 
has been dried. 

In plants where there is more than 
one cooker it often is the practice not 
to use one exclusively for blood, other 
materials being run between blood dry- 
ings. This aids in keeping the heating 
surfaces clean and prevents successive 
blood accumulations on them. 


ae 


Graphite in Cotton Oil 


Does graphite have any unsatisfac- 
tory influence. on cottonseed. oil? <A 
refiner writes as follows regarding this: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you please let us know if graphite can 
harm cottonseed ‘oil in any way when used for 
edible purposes? 

We have to mix graphite in cottonseed oil 
which we later take out entirely by filtering, 
the oil remaining as white or whiter, 

It is probable that graphite would 
not harm cottonseed oil, as it would 
probably not be soluble, but on the 
other hand it would not do the cotton- 
seed oil any good. If there is any ma- 
terial left in coloidal suspension the 
oil should be treated with ai good grade 
of activated carbon to absorb this last 
trace of colloidal impurity and any min- 
eral oil that might be present with the 
graphite. 








| Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats ‘to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
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etc.? 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


eee sere eeeer eee eeeeseseeeeee 


eee ee ee mw e reeset eee tees eesee 





Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 





WELDING IN THE MEAT PLANT. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M, E. 

Welding is being used more and more 
in the meat plant. There is no ques- 
tion but that welding instead of rivet- 
ing, bolting, and other methods of fas- 
tening is giving decidedly satisfactory 
service. And there is no question in my 
mind but that the use of welding will 
increase. Imperfections in welding 
processes will be ironed out, joints will 
become more dependable and more effi- 
cient. In time, perhaps, there will be 
no distinguishable difference between 
the joint and the plate itself, thanks 
to welding. Let us hope so. 


About twenty years ago an article 
was published over my name in a promi- 
nent journal in which I predicted the 
“rivetless boiler.’ My prediction was 
rather severely criticized in subsequent 
issues of the same publication. I was 
called a “visionary.” But, nevertheless, 
the rivetless boiler is now an actuality. 

However, there are places where 
welding has not yet proved itself to be 
100 per cent successful, and one of these 
places is pipe joints in the meat plant, 
as well as in the various other indus- 
tries. A welded joint does not lend 
itself readily to being “taken apart.” 
To break a pipe line by cutting it with 
a torch and then welding it together 
again is a rather expensive and messy 
process. That is where flanges, gas- 
kets, and bolts have an advantage over 
welding. 

For instance, I have in mind one of 
America’s largest plants. One of their 
last construction jobs is all gaskets. In 
other words, they have abandoned weld- 
ing. They have had no trouble with 
this installation, whereas they had 
plenty of trouble on a previous job 
which was welded. 

A number of construction engineers 
have changed their specifications during 
the last 18 months and are now specify- 
ing gaskets again, for all pressures, 
where they had been using welded 
joints. As stated by one pipe specialist, 
“There is no way that I know of 
whereby the engineer can be certain 
whether or not the contractor is doing 
a good job of welding except the test 
of regular operating conditions.” Be- 
sides, no matter how well the welding 
job is done, there is always a possibility 
of leakage, and in addition the difficulty 
- breaking and geting into a welded 

ine. 

It is a well known fact that in tests 
made by a certain nationally prominent 
manufacturing company, half of the 
welded flanges leaked under the hydro- 
static test and as this was a test on 
their own fittings the best of workman- 
ship was certainly employed. On the 
other hand the gaskets used under ~ 
steam pressure up to 1,500 lbs. per sq. 
in. in the same test did not give evi- 
dence of any leakage whatever. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Perishable Food Waste 


Development of Quick Freezing 
Will Eliminate Much. Loss 


Total food consumption in the 
United States amounts to about 
twenty-two billion dollars annual- 
ly. Of this quantity about seven- 
teen million dollars worth may be 
classed as perishable, a large pro- 
portion of which may eventually 
be subject to low temperature 
preservation and _ distribution. 
Waste in the distribution of per- 
ishable foods by present methods 
is tremendous, probably amount- 
ing to millions of dollars yearly. 

Development and application of 
quick freezing provide a possible 
field for elimination of waste in 
the handling of food products at 
the source of production and 
broadening the areas of distribu- 
tion, it was pointed out by Gard- 
ner Poole, president Copeland 
Products, Inc., at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the New York 
Food Marketing Research Coun- 
cil. 

This new method, he said, 
makes it possible to eliminate in- 
edible portions of foods at points 
of production, preserve the prod- 
ucts with their full pristine food 
value, renders them compact, 
easily shipped and practically im- 
perishable when kept under prop- 
er conditions of refrigeration. It 
greatly mitigates losses due to lo- 
cal or seasonal overproduction, in- 
efficient transportation, spoilage 
in transit or in wholesaling and 
retailing, or due to evaporation 
and contamination. It prevents 
deterioration in quality during 
distribution. 

The success of quick freezing, how- 
ever, depends upon a system which pro- 
vides low temperature refrigeration to 
assure the delivery of these products to 
the home in hard frozen condition and 
in a convenient form ready for cooking, 
or in the case of fruits, for serving. 
This requires the use of low temper- 
ature storage conditions which are so 
adequately provided by the public re- 
frigerated warehouse at all distributing 
centers. It requires low temperature 
display and storage cabinets of an effi- 
cient and dependable type in the retail 
store to provide low temperature stor- 
age with a minimum of temperature 
fluctuating conditions. It requires re- 
frigerated cars of an improved type to 
provide temperatures ranging between 
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a minimum of 0 and a maximum of 10 
above zero under all weather conditions 
in transit. 
Improving Distribution. 

Primarily there is required installa- 
tion of special freezing equipment at 
the point of production for the preser- 
vation of these products when they are 
in prime condition from every stand- 
point. Fruits and vegetables may be 
harvested when they are at their best 
and fresh foods may be preserved under 
the most favorable conditions from the 
standpoint of quality. In the home this 
wide variety of quick-frozen products 
may be handled with the same ease and 
assurance as with the handling of any 
fresh products of the same character 
under present customs and without spe- 
cial equipment, unless for the conven- 
ience of the home it is desired to pro- 
vide thorough mechanical refrigeration 
for storing surplus quantities to be 
available for reserve requirements. In 
a recent survey in distant markets 
where quick-frozen fish are being dis- 
tributed as a single item it was dis- 
closed that nearly 80 per cent of the 


fish was being thawed out in the retail | 


stores and sold as fresh fish. 
While this is a tribute to a process 
that preserves without change or im- 
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pairment, the practice breaks the link 
in the system. Obviously, the Packer 
loses control over a branded produg 
and the consumer has no assuranee of 
receiving the product in the home in jty 
original fresh state as would be the 
case if purchased in the hard frog 
condition. 

The conclusion has_ been 
therefore, that the system of distriby. 
tion must be on a basis to provide fo 
the delivery of these products to the 
home in the hard frozen state in g 
sealed package and under a definite 
brand which will assure the ultimat 
consumer of a dependable standard of 
quality and grade. Under this system 
there can be no spoilage in the ordinary 
movement of the products until they 
reach the home. 

It is well known that the loss due tp 
spoilage of fruits and vegetables, even 
though efficient facilities are provided 
for their distributions, runs into very 
large figures. Quick freezing and prop. 
er merchandising presents the possibil- 
ity of the elimination of a large part of 
this waste. The elimination of waste at 
the source, and the more compact n- 
ture of the product in storage and in 
transport tend toward more efficient 
handling in connection with the pm 













































































































QUICK-FROZEN FOODS ON DISPLAY IN A RETAIL STORE. 


Advancement in the marketing of quick-frozen meats, fruits and vege 3 
Birdseye’s products are now being sold in over 200 78 
and the number is increasing, it igs said, as retailers Me@ 


making steady progress. 
stores in the East, 
equipment. 


Proper methods of handling quick-frozen foods from the producer to 
sumer, whereby fluctuation temperatures are avoided and the foods are 
mitted to defrost, are necessary, otherwise the housewife is not assured of 4 

Essential in the chain are low temperature display and 
storage cabinets of a dependable type in the retail store. a 


able quality and grade. 
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duction and distribution of fish, meats, 
poultry, fruits and other perishable food 


products. 
Progress Being Made. 


As with any new industry, the growth 
of quick-freezing is neopssarily based 
upon research work, and the industry 
can grow no faster than laboratory re- 
sults permit. Quick-freezing of the 
yast majority of products is so new that 
there is no precedent for most of the 
necessary operations and all steps have 
to be worked out in the laboratory 
and in the designing room before they 
can be commercialized. It is not too 
much to predict that research work 
will bear the same important relation 
to the future tremendous growth of low 
temperature food preservation that it 
has already assumed in the develop- 
ment of such giants as the communica- 
tions, transportation and electrical in- 
dustries. 

Quick freezing is making rapid but 
orderly progress. Large producing 
plants are being installed in various 
producing areas, and the products are 
already having a ready public accep- 
tance of an enthusiastic character which 
indicates that the new industry posses- 
ses vast potentialties both for national 
and international application. 

Development of industrial refrigera- 
tion in the United States has expanded 
to a point far beyend the conception 
of any of the earlier pioneers. Its use 
has revolutionized industry. If it had 
accomplished no other purpose than 
that of conserving the food supply its 
benefit would be incalculable. Its 
broader use has now extended to more 
than two hundred industries and busi- 
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nesses. The effect upon these indus- 
tries is most pronounced as a factor in 
the fullness of our present day life. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Erection of a cold storage plant in 
Baton Rouge, La., is being considered 
by W. T. Cobb of that city. 

The pre-cooling plant of the Union 
Ice Co., Claremont, Calif., is about com- 
pleted, it has been announced, and will 
be ready for operation soon. 

A cold storage plant is being planned 
by the Krielow Grain & Mercantile Co., 
Jennings, La. 

Maine Cold Storage Co., Inc., Bangor, 
Me., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. Joseph 
Cooper is the president of the company 
and Ben D. Elliot the treasurer. 


A 40-ton ice and cold storage plant is 
being erected in Harrisonburg, Va., by 
Quisby Haffer. It will cost about 
$65,000. 

Remodeling costing $4,000 is being 
done at the plant of the Capital Ice & 
Refrigerating Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lawrence Ice & Storage Co., New- 
castle, Pa., is spending about $60,000 
remodeling its plant and installing new 
refrigerating equipment. 

Chamber of Commerce of Canadaigua, 
N. Y., is endeavoring to interest some- 
one in the construction of a cold stor- 
age plant in that city. 

Peoples Ice & Cold Storage Co., Long 
Beach, Calif., is making improvements 
to its plant to cost about $25,000. 

An ice manufacturing and cold stor- 
age plant will be erected in Chillicothe, 
Mo., by Percy Markham. The building 
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UNITED CORK CO’S. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of Cork Insulation 


LYNDHURST, N. J. 


will be 100 by 125 ft. and will cost 
about $55,000. 

An ice manufacturing plant is being 
erected in Murphysboro, Ill, by the 
Rawson Ice, Fuel & Cold Storage Co. 

Olympia Warehouse & Cold Storage 
Co., Seattle, Wash., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
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Refrigerated trucks built by John 
Van Den Berg & Sons, Inc., Haw- 
thorne, N. J., from plans and speci- 
fications of EUGENE P. GERETY. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


John Morrell & Co. have started work 
on the $400,000 addition to their plant 
at Ottumwa, Ia. 

C. S. Cornelius Co. will establish a 
slaughter house and packing plant at 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Hudson Beef Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000 by 
M. J. Junger, 11 W. 42nd st., New York, 
Re 

The R. T. Italian Star Provision Co. 
has been incorporated at 303 W. 42nd 
st., New York, N. Y., by A. A. Zerilli, 
with capital stock of $5,000. 

Detroit Sausage Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich., has changed 
its name to the Michigan Sausage 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Planters Cotton Oil Co., of Dallas, 
Tex., has resumed operation after being 
closed about a month, and will continue 
in operation until late in the spring. 

S. M. Michalaski Packing Co. has 
been organized by Stanislaus M. Micha- 
laski and associates, 401 Pine Ridge 
rd., Cheektowaga, N. Y., to operate a 
local meat and provision business. 

Western distributing headquarters 
have been opened by George A. Hormel 
and Company at San Francisco. The 
new offices will cover a territory of 
eleven western states, the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Orient. 

Fruehling Meat Products Corporation 
has been incorporated at Hammond, 
Ind., with a capital stock of 1,000 shares 
no par value to conduct a wholesale and 
retail meat business. Incorporators are 
Theodore, Emma and Walter Fruehling. 


The Diamond Packing Co., wholesale 
meat and by-products dealers, has been 
incorporated at Mattoon, IIl., with 2,500 
shares of no par value. Incorporators 
are R. G. Storm, J. S. and Viola Boren, 
W. A. and Edith McClain, and J. J. 
Dunkel. 

Purchase of a five-acre site and com- 
pletion of arrangements for establish- 
ment of a $50,000 meat packing plant 
at Harlingen, Tex., has been announced. 
A 350 x 150-ft. brick building will house 
the new concern of which J. C. Tom, 
Harlingen, is president. 

McGregor Oil Mill, McGregor, Tex., 
a four press mill, was destroyed by fire 
recently, together with some 1,300 tons 
of seed. Loss of $100,000 was partially 
covered by insurance. The mill, owned 
by the Planters Cotton Oil Co., of 
Dallas, had been closed for some time 
previous to the fire. 

A three year $150,000 expansion pro- 
gram will be undertaken for additions 
and improvements at the King packing 
plant, Nampa, Ida., according to an- 
nouncement of George King, president 
of the King Packing Co. A loading 
chute, larger stock yard facilities, a 
two-story lard rendering plant and an 
additional cooler will be constructed. 


a a 
NEW YORK CHAIN TAX BILL. 
Taxation of all chain stores is pro- 

posed in a bill introduced in the New 
York legislature. The bill is modeled 
after the Indiana law, which provides 
for a $1,000 a year tax on each store 
over five ina chain. Retail stores up to 
five would be taxed $50 each. The bill 
is known as the Moran bill. 
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McALEESE IS PITTSBURGH HEAD. 


Announcement is made of the selec- 
tion of J. J. McAleese as president of 
the Pittsburgh Provision & Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the oldest 
meat packing enterprises in that section 
of the country. 


Born in Western Pennsylvania and 
educated at Westminster College, Mr. 
McAleese entered the employ of the 
Pittsburgh company more than 31 years 
ago as a salesman. His talents as a 
merchandiser and as a leader of men 
brought him to the head of the sales 
department of his company. He has 
long been noted as a sales leader, and 
he always had an enthusiastic bunch of 
salesmen about him. With the death of 
the head of the company it. was inevit- 
able that he should be made president 
and general manager. 





SALES LEADERSHIP RECOGNIZED. 


J. J. McAleese, for more than 30 years 
in the sales department of the Pittsburgh 
Provision & Packing Co., is now its presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Salesmen of the Pittsburgh company 
gave a banquet in honor of Mr. McAleese 
shortly after his elevation to the presi- 
dency. There were speeches by treas- 
urer Brunner and Messrs. Capps, Mc- 
Donald and Raum. What his salesmen 
thought of him was shown in the en- 
thusiasm of the occasion. Salesman 
Carl G. Weissert wrote some verses de- 
scribing the event, which concluded as 
follows: 

Who but our friend John J. McAleese 

Was the man who appeared on the floor, 


And you talk about ne and shouting, 
he room was in one big uproar. 


So he made a short speech; it was splendid. 
He always knows just what to say; 

And «as long as I live, I'll remember 
The joy of that long-waited day. 


So we gather to-night to do honor 
To a man whom we all love so well, 
And with him it will be a great pleasure, 
To send this Depression to Hell! 


Now, boys, I want to ask you a favor, 
When I’m through with these verses of mine 
Just rise from your chairs and stay standing, 
Then watch me, I'll give you the sign. 


Give three cheers for the man we honor, 
Bach cheer to ring out loud and clear, 

Let’s show him just how much we love him, 
And tell him we’re glad we are here. 
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MEAT CAMPAIGN RESULTS, _ 


Advertising cost of the meat cam. 
paign conducted by the Pacific Liye. 
stock and Meat Institute in the San 
Francisco Bay area of California is esti. 
mated at thirteen one-hundredths of j 
per cent of the wholesale value of the 
meat sold there, and seven one-hyp. 
dredths of 1 per cent of the retail value 

Beef consumption in this area de. 
creased 1.1 per cent in 1930, while jp 
1931 there was an increase of % pe 
cent, according to Frank Harrigan, 
secretary-manager of the Institate 
Comparing the last six months of 1931, 
during which the campaign was unde 
way, with the same period of 1930, g 


gain of 4% per cent in beef co 
tion, an increase of 7 per cent in pork 
consumption and of 13% per cent ip 
mutton and lamb consumption, was 
noted. 
Future plans of the Institute, Mr 
Harrigan points out, include the de 
velopment of a home economics aj. 
visory council, still closer cooperation 
between retailers and wholesalers, and 
further stressing of the doctrine of in. 
creased consumption of meat as a 
health measure. 


a Co 
LAMB SCOUTS IN NEW FIELD. 


An intensive lamb campaign in the 
Mississippi Valley has just been 
launched by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board as a new feature of the 
national campaign sponsored by lamb 
producers’ organizations. The itinerary 
planned will consume about five months 
and will include nearly fifty of the 
principal cities of the valley, from 
Louisiana to northern Minnesota. The 
campaign opened February 15 in New 
Orleans. 

Lamb interests selected the Missis- 
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‘ sippi Valley for this intensive campaign 


-in view of the small amount of lamb 
consumed in this section. Consumption 
there is only about 4 lbs. per capita 
and it is the object to bring this toa 
higher level. 

As in the past, the campaign activi- 
ties will be centered on the lamb cut- 
ting demonstration, introducing the 
modern retail cuts. There will be 
demonstrations before audiences of 
retail meat dealers, chain store organi- 
zations, packers, housewives, high school 
and college students and faculty, and 
other groups. Both the trade and the 
consumers will be provided liberally 
with educational literature on lamb. 


fe 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 

Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. for the four weeks period ended 
January 30 ey $68,966,599. This isa 
decrease of 12.5 per cent from the sales 
of the 1931 period. Tonnage sales 
showed a decrease of 3.74 per cent. 

Sales of Daniel Reeves, Inc., for the 
five weeks ended January 30 a 
$2,932,008 were 13.8 per cent under 
those of the same period of 1931. 

First National Stores, Inc., showed 4 
decline of only \4.34 per cent from the 
same period a year ago, sales for the 
most recent period totaling $7,714,658 
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A Page for the Packer 


Credits on Weekly Basis 


Packer’s Collection Plan Helps 
Dealer to Meet Situation 


Despite the general poor busi- 
ness conditions it is possible to 
keep collections well cleaned up. 


“Most retailers,” says one salesman, 
“appreciate the difficulties under which 
all business is working, and they give 
an attentive ear to any plea to keep 
their bills cleaned up. Many of my 
accounts are now on a weekly basis, 
and I am having little trouble inducing 
all of them to let no bill run more than 
two weeks.” 


The Peters Packing Co., McKeesport, 
Pa. recently placed all customers on a 
weekly basis. The following letter, 
signed by F. G. Schuch, credit manager, 
was sent to all salesmen of the firm: 

“Due to the present economic condi- 
tions it becomes absolutely necessary 
that a more rapid turn-over of the ac- 
counts receivable be maintained from 
the standpoint of the retailer and whole- 
saler. And in order to make it possible 
that the retailers in their efforts to 
make more prompt collections be given 
a fair basis upon which to compete, we 
are going to take the initial step in 
this procedure, by requiring ALL ac- 
counts to be paid weekly. 

“In line with the above, we have es- 
tablished as each customer’s high credit 
the amount owing on January 25, 1932, 
and in no case will we permit any ac- 
count to owe more than was owing on 
that date, unless the same be purchased 
during a period of one week’s time. 
And any account which is not paying 
promptly on a strictly seven-day basis 
will naturally be assumed to have been 
extended a higher credit than they were 
entitled to, and you will therefore on 
these accounts have the outstanding 
balance reduced. 

“This letter is effective at once, and 
we trust that it will be the means of 
assisting our customers in doing the 
aad have long desired to accom- 
plish. 

Salesmen can do much to keep down 
cost in these rather difficult times by 
keeping their accounts cleaned up 
promptly. With large numbers of cus- 
tomers on the books, interest charges 
pile up rapidly unless the money for 
the goods sold comes in promptly. 

$e 


MUD DIDN’T STOP HIM. 
That a salesman with resourcefulness 
is prized by the packer sales manager is 
revealed in a story told recently by a 
packer salesman. 

“I had been instructed,” he said, “to 
hold a demonstration one Saturday re- 
cently in a certain town. 

“T started in my car in plenty of 
time to be on the job at the time agreed, 
but got stuck in the mud. By the time 


I got out it was getting late and I 
saw I couldn’t make it. I therefore 
stopped at the first retail meat store 
I came to and arranged with the pro- 
prietor to show what products I had 
with me. He was one of our dealers, 
by the way. 


“TI sold very little product, and it was 
with considerable hesitation that I sent 
in my report on my failure to make the 
demonstration as scheduled. Imagine 
my surprise when a letter with the fol- 
lowing comment came back from the 
boss: 

“<Bill, I think you did a good day’s 
work. I am particularly pleased with 
the spirit of cooperation you showed 
and your resourcefulness. What I like 
about the incident is that although 
through no fault of yours, you were un- 
able to do what you set out to do, you 
did the best you could under the cir- 
cumstances. If all of us would do the 
best we can every day our net results 


probably would be several times what 
they are.’” 


seamen abs 
“BUT, BOY, I HAD TO DIG!” 


Said the little red rooster, “Believe me, 
things are tough. 

Seems that worms are scarcer, and I 
cannot find enough; 

What’s become of all those fat ones is a 
mystery to me, 

There were thousands through that rainy 
spell—but now where can they be?’ 


Then the old black hen who heard him, 
didn’t grumble or complain— 

She had_ gone through lots of dry spells, 
she had lived through floods and rain. 

So she flew up on the grindstone, and she 
gave her claws a whet, 

As she said: “I’ve never seen the time 
there weren’t worms to get.” 


She picked a new and undug spot; the 
earth was hard and firm. 

The little rooster jeered: “New ground! 
That’s no place for a worm.” 

The old black hen just spread her feet— 
she dug both fast and free. 

“I must go to the worms,” she said; “the 
worms won’t come to me.” 


The rooster vainly spent his day, through 
habit, by the ways 

Where fat, round worms had passed in 
squads back in the rainy days. 

When nightfall found him supperless, he 
growled in accents rough: 

“I’m hungry as a fowl can be. 

* tions sure are tough.” 


Condi- 


He turned then to the old black hen, and 
said: “It’s worse with you; 


For you’re not only hungry, but must be 
tired, too, 


I rested while I watched for worms, so I 
feel fairly perk. 


But how are you? Without worms, too, 
and after all that work?” 


The old black hen hopped to her perch 
and dropped her eyes to sleep 


And murmured in a drowsy tone, “Young 
man, hear this and weep: 


I'm full of worms and happy, for I’ve 
eaten like a pig: 


The worms are there as always—but, boy, 
I had to dig!” 


—Detroit Drug Journal. 


Salesman 


How About Resale? 


Retailers Push Those Products 
They Are Sold On 


Many meat concerns are trying 
to put selling on a more efficient 
basis. Distribution costs are high 
and better methods are necessary 
to reduce them and meet the 
growing competition of other 
foods. 

In the past the packer was little con- 
cerned with the _o from his plant 
after they had been moved into retail 
outlets. The newer methods, it appears, 


will follow through from the plant to 
the kitchen. 


One salesman has been thinking this 
over. He writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We packer salesmen are hearing 
much these days about the necessity 
for doing a better merchandising job. 
Where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire, so apparently there 
is considerable need for better methods 
in moving out products from the plant. 

The word “merchandising,” as I 
understand it, is much broader in its 
meaning than “selling.” Selling is a 
part of merchandising. It consists 
principally in getting the retailer’s sig- 
nature at the tail end of an order. 
Merchandising, I believe, keeps close 
account of the products from the time 
they leave the plant until they arrive 
in the home of the consumer. 

One phase of merchandising, at least 
as far as it concerns the packer sales- 
man, is proper assistance to retailers 
and clerks in selling product. If the 
men behind the counter are to talk con- 
vincingly to customers, they must first 
be sold on the particular products. 

Retailers are interested primarily in 
profits. They want merchandise that 
will turn over quickly and in the pro- 
cess leave a little more in the cash 
register than was taken out to pay 
for it. 

Too few packer salesmen, it seems 
to me, take pains to make clear to re- 
tailers and clerks the real selling points 
of their products. They leave it to the 
store personnel to dig out the facts for 
themselves. As a result, the products 
with which the clerks are thoroughly 
familiar and about which it is easy for 
them to talk are the ones that are most 
liable to be pushed. ; 

Good salesmanship takes resalesman- 
ship into account. It not only sells the 
goods to the retailer but it goes a step 
further and shows the retailer how to 
pass on the goods efficiently and prof- 
itably to the consumer. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 





Best. 
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FIGURING HOG COSTS. shall be calculated from the actual expense) charged to the killing and cyt 
(Continued from page 16.) expense of the last preceding calendar ting operations shall be proportionate 
f killing, chilling, cutting, and trim- month, or, if that is not determinable, to the amount of labor pay roll, or 
se oe ool Polio vile “fe ake amnd. from the actual expense of the month number of labor hours, employed in that 
sale r pov I » Seaman (Ex - ses mext preceding that. It should be under- department. 
peal : p= stood that total expense for the month  3—If a company already has in oper. 


: ; 7 
< gies 8 ggclle ogy —— is the figure to be employed. ation a method of overhead distribution 
from the prime steam lard price has | 2—This total expense for the last or considered more accurate than 


see next to last preceding month shall then above, that method should continue Marke 
pon bine apy ection a Tae? > carom vig! ms decreased by poowscenr a be ene ere it, accomplishes 
a . changes in to expense are expec an expense distribution closely in }j 
: co a. a shall be divided into 4, take place during the current ated with the method suggested in 1 andt 
oe ewe . due to changes in the volume of above. 
1—Direct, departmental, “out-of- sjaughter or other known changes in G—When the total of each class of 
pocket : outlays. operating conditions. expense of operating the killing ang 
_2—Fixed charges and general super- 3 The total estimated expense for cutting department has been calculated 
visory and administrative overhead allo- the current month shall then be divided by the method outlined above, these 
cated to killing and cutting depart- by the anticipated total live weight of totals shall be divided by the number 
ments. hogs expected to be slaughtered during of live cwt. of hogs handled through 
C—Expenses in the first class in- the current period to arrive at the the department in the period for which 
clude the following items: amount which shall properly be included the expense has been figured. 
1—Direct and indirect labor, compris- in the test as direct departmental ex- 1—This will indicate the average ex. 
ing: pense per cwt. alive. For companies pense per live cwt. for— 
a—Buying (if not added to cost of having more than one plant, a separate a—Direct departmental expense, 
hogs). expense figure should be calculated for b—Fixed charges and general plant 
b—Driving, penning, and shackling. ¢ach plant, rather than an average for overhead. 
c—Killing, dehairing, etc. all plants. 2—The unit killing and cutting ex 
d—Cutting and trimming. F—Fixed charges and general plant pense arrived at as above will a pl to eign d 
e—Chilling. overhead may be figured on the basis the average weight range Pe hee as did 
“nee cpr ee : Ce of = average cost — a reasonably - slaughtered. ee al 
offal) to other departments. extensive recent period, e.g., the cur- : : a fair 
g—Clean-up labor, janitor service, rent season or the current fiscal year. Bi i wren ibe sdditona aaa Erre 
etc. — 1—The percentage of total fixed ductions for irregul 
h—Salaries of departmental fore- charges (that is, sont, insurance, taxes, weight riding . — a tle inf 
men, supervisors, checkers, and depreciation, and interest) charged to appears to be required. larly 
plant clerks. killing and cutting operations shall be A further addition to killi played 
2—Department supplies (not includ- proportionate to the amount of the in- ¢cytting expenses shall be made a and the ou 
ing packages). vestment in land, buildings, equipment, Jogses pang to condemnation storaae vance 
3—Repairs and maintenance of de- e¢tc. tie, ote. Tels dell te ‘figu <n = oe 
partment equipment. 2—The percentage of general plant cents per cwt. alive, on the basis of tt 
4—Departmental services, compris- overhead (that is, general auxiliary ser- losses normally experienced from these 
ing: vice, supervision, and administrative causes. 


a—Light and heat. 


nar Hog Cutting Values Are Less 


d—Refrigeration. : - 
5—Other direct departmental ex- Light receipts of hogs on the first lighter weights. In this grade strictly 
penses. day of the current week resulted in con- choice offerings were scarce and com- 


ee o th ahha fi : A * : manded the best prices. Hogs scaling 
D—Expenses in the second class in- siderable increase in price which was 21... 909 Ibs. were generally well fin- 


clude the following items: not maintained throughout the four-day ished 


1—Fixed charges applicable to the period. Prices on Monday went to the 


operations in the department, including: The cut-out value of representative 


inet. highest point since mid-January but weights was slightly lower this week 
b—Insurance. dropped to the average of recent ses- than last, with average prices for the 
c—Taxes. sions with increasing receipts later in Petiod showing slightly stronger. In 
d—Depreciation. Gee wack the following test the lightest a 
e—Interest on investment. xg ae showed only a small cutting loss 
(On the land, buildings and Supplies at the twelve principal mar- only quality hogs yielded such favor- 
equipment used.) ate — : — head — he nee able results. 
wi J in the.same period of last h is w i 
a some a made UP week and 449,500 in the comparative ote podig Pah patie 
of cost 0 no pi mon grave 8 stration’ Period of last year. With practically at Chicago during the first four days of 
ar Samay and general administration, 1,5 sustained response in the fresh pork the current week, as shown in TBE 
psc oA latemtiat trade, the maintenance of higher live NaTioNAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
ona Superinvenden’s ©" prices was impossible. SERVICE, average offal credits and costs 
b—Pay roll and time-keeping. Average quality of the supply at Chi- being used in working out this sample 
c—Elevators. cago was plain, particularly among the test. 
d—Yard and general clean-up 160 to 180 180 to 220-225 to 250 
labor. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
e—Car switching. 
f—Fire protection. 
g—Inspection. 
h—Employment office. 
i—Welfare and recreation depart- 
ments. Raw leaf 
j—Laboratories. P. S. lard, rend. wt. 
k—General administrative salaries. Fee er frinimines 
1—General office expenses. feet 
Rp pans : os einen Pay agi 
sha calculated as accurately as pos- 5 ‘ eee ae 
sible for the current operating period cae oo, saad POE ee: eS scant wae ane pg 
and shall not be an average for several Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from 
periods or several plants. totals the cost of well-finished live hogs of the weights shown, plas all expenses, the 


— results are secured: 
1—If actual expense for the current cans Gar aur. Br $ .38 $ 48 
11 


period is not determinable as such, it Loss per hog é 66 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Fairly Active—Undertone Weak 
—Hedge Pressure Continues—Cash 
Trade Fair — Outward Movement 
Large. 

A decidedly weak undertone was 
again apparent in hog products, par- 
ticularly in lard. The latter sagged 
over 4c lb. from the high levels of the 
present month to within a few points 
of the lowest levels of the season. The 
recent upturns, brought about by lift- 
ing of hedges and speculative buying on 
a large sales to England, were quickly 
wiped out. Hedging pressure from 
packing house quarters was rather per- 
sistent and uncovered a weakened tech- 
nical position. A falling off in the for- 
eign demand also had some influence, 
as did the continuance of a fairly lib- 
eral run of hogs to market, which offset 
a fairly steady tone in hog prices. 

Erratic developments in grains and 
irregular outside markets had very lit- 
tle influence on hog products, particu- 
larly on lard. The latter market dis- 
played a heavy undertone, even when 
the outside markets displayed an ad- 
yancing tendency. Aside from commis- 
sion house investment purchases of the 
late positions there was little new in 
the situation, and the market appeared 
to be laboring under the fears of ac- 
cumlating stocks of lard. 


A summary by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, in the February report 
on world pork prospects, spoke of a de- 
crease in hog breeding in Germany and 
Denmark. It also said prospects were 
for only a slight increase in the 1932 
spring pig crop in the U. S. as com- 
pared with a year — This report ap- 
peared to have had little or no effect on 
the market, although the developments 
were the reverse of the previous year 
when increased hog production in the 
three countries was quite evident. 


Hog Runs Smaller. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points’ last week were 577,200 head, 
compared with 529,000 head the pre- 
vious week and 592,400 head the same 
week last year. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the close of last week was 3.90c, ad- 
vanecing to 4c early this week, compared 
with 3.80c a week ago, 7.10c a year ago 
and lle two years ago. 

Domestic cash trade in lard was re- 
ported fairly good, the relative cheap- 
ness of lard compared with compound 
continuing to be somewhat of a factor. 
Less was heard, however, of foreign 
demand. Trade in meats was reported 
moderate. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended February 13, 1932, were 20,439,- 
000 Ibs., against 17,885,000 Ibs. last 
year. Of the exports some 16,484,000 
lbs. went to the United Kingdom. This 
reffected the buying for arrival before 
the British duty goes into effect. Total 
exports of lard January 1 to February 
13, 1932, were 92,830,000 Ibs., compared 
with 102,885,000 Ibs. the same time last 
year. Exports of hams and shoulders, 
including Wiltshires, for the week were 
333,000 Ibs., against 597,000 Ibs. last 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
911,000 Ibs., against 1,804,000 Ibs. a 
year ago; pickled pork, 39,000 lbs., 
against 236,000 lbs. a year ago. 
Consumption Prospects Fair. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
placed the February condition of cattle 
in 17 western states at 80 per cent of 
normal, against 82 per cent in January, 
86 per cent in February last year, and 
a five-year average of 86.4 per cent. 
Condition of sheep was 80 per cent, 
against 90 per cent a year ago and a 
five-year average of 89.9 per cent. Con- 
dition of ranges was ,73 per cent 
against 83 per cent a year ago, and a 
five-year average of 83.8 per cent.. 

There has been a moderate falling 
off in the hog run, but it continues quite 
apparent that developments in hog 
products in the immediate future are 
dependent to a great extent upon the 
attitude of raisers in marketing live 
hogs. Prospects point to fair conditions 
for consumption, both here and abroad, 
owing to the relatively low prices pre- 
vailing for lard and meats, but senti- 
ment continues divided owing to the 
knowledge of liberal holdings of hogs 
back in the country. There is the fear 
that unless feeding costs increase con- 
siderably over the present levels, rais- 
ers will continue to market. hogs in a 
liberal way, thereby making for ac- 
cumulations of supplies. 

PORK—Demand was rather quiet, and 
the market was featureless. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $16.37%4 per 
barrel; family, $17.3712; fat backs, 
$13.1242 to $15.87% per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market fairly steady. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at 5.10@ 
5.20c; middle western, 4.90@5c; New 
York City tierces, 4%c; tubs, 5c; refined 
continent, 538@5%c; South America, 
5%c; Brazil kegs, 64c; shortening, car 
lots, 644 @6%4c; smaller lots, 64% @6%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 27%c under May; 
loose lard, 87%c under May; leaf lard, 
1.10¢ under May. 

BEEF — Demand continued rather 
moderate, and the market was easy. 
Mess at New York was nominal; packet, 
nominal; family, $14.50@15.12% per 
barrel; extra India mess, nominal; No. 
1 canned corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, 
$4.25; 6 Ibs. South America, $11.00; 
= beef tongues, $60.00@65.00 per 

rrel. 








See page 35 for further markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended February 20, 1932, amounted to 
7,518 metric tons, compared with 7,975 
metric tons last week, and 6,795 metric 
tons for the same period last year. 


tnccnishilioron 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, 1932, to Feb. 25, 1932, totaled 
26,758,159 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
80,000 Ibs.; stearine, 742,800 Ibs. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Feb. 26, 19832.—Demand for 
hams at Liverpool very slow with pic- 
nics and square shoulders quiet. Con- 
signments of lard fairly liberal. General 
market quiet. 
Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 69s; hams, long 
cut, 72s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 52s; Canadian, 54s; Cumber- 
> 46s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 
s. ’ 


a as 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

Business was slow at the Hamburg 
market, according to cabled reports to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce for 
the week ended February 20, 1932. De- 
mand medium for refined lard. Prices 
per 100 kilos: refined lard, $13.75; prime 
steam lard, $13.00; frozen pork livers, 
$9.00. No change in other prices. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,616 
metric tons of which 148 metric tons 
came from Denmark. Arrivals of hogs 
at 20 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 84,000, at a top Berlin price 
of 9.30c a lb., compared with 92,000, at 
11.46c a lb. for the same week of 1931. 

The Rotterdam market for animal 
fats was slightly firmer because of in- 
creasing prices for vegetable oils; mar- 
ket firm at week end. Prices per 100 
kilos extra oleo oil, $15.70; extra 
premier jus, $10.00; prime premier jus, 
$9.60; refined lard, $13.60; cottonseed 
oil, $12.80. 

The market at Liverpool shows little 
alteration; stocks light and prices 
steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 17,700, as com- 
pared with 15,600 for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending February 17 
was 130,600 as compared with 28,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


oo 


CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Feb. 13, 1932. 
Receipts of lard at Hamburg from 
Feb. 8 to Feb. 13, inclusive were: From 
the United States, 1,202 tons; from Den- 
mark, 151 tons. Asking prites by 
American packers were $14%4 to $14% 
and by dealers $13% to $14%. 
German Markets.—A further decline 
of prices at the beginning of the week 
had a hindering effect on business ac- 
tivity. The situation changed, how- 
ever, when prices increased from $14 
to $14% on February 11. According 
to information from packer represent- 
atives consignments for Germany will 
be very scarce for the current month. 
Dealers offered 50c below packers’ quo- 
tations, concentrating their activities in 
the main on the larger inland markets. 
Demand for Danish lard was brisk 
owing to slight increases in quotations 
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for American lard. Demand for lard 
in bladders was larger than offerings. 

As a consequence of the firm 
tendency of the German hog markets, 
prices for raw leaf increased consid- 
erably. Quotations for German lard, 
however, remained unchanged. 

Danish Market.—The weakness of the 
market early in the period developed 
into a pronounced bullish tendency the 
middle of the week, the reason appear- 
ing to be the shipment of large quan- 
tities to England in view of the antici- 
pated introduction of a tariff in that 
country. Besides there was a brisk de- 
mand from Germany, especially for lard 
in bladders and prices were increased 
considerably. Lard in blocks was in 
good demand, while lard in tierces was 
neglected. Lard in bladders was quoted 
at Danish crown 78 to 78; blocks 71 to 
74; tierces 68 to 70. 

Holland Market.—Owing to lower 
quotations from North America, senti- 
ment was dull. Only a slight firmness 
at the end of the week induced busi- 
ness on a basis of $13.125 to $13.625. 
Dutch lard found in the second part of 
the week a greater buying interest at 
$12.40 to $12.60. Some thousand boxes 


for prompt shipment were sold to Ger- 


many. 

Hungarian Market.—Sentiment was 
depressed and there appears to be lit- 
tle chance of early improvement owing 
to difficulties of currency rates. Ask- 
ing prices for Hungarian lard are $20.50 
f.o.b. German border. 


Other German Markets. 


Bacon.—During the week from Feb. 
4 to Feb. 10, 1932, there have been 
slaughtered 148,400 hogs, of which 129,- 
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724 were destined for bacon export. 
During the same a Holland slaugh- 
tered 9,748 hogs for bacon manufacture, 
while a quantity of bacon equivalent to 
6,680 hogs was exported to the United 
Kingdom. 

British bacon import during the week 
amounted to: 3,319 cwt. from Ireland; 
184,069 cwt. from Denmark; 3,037 cwt. 
from United States; 4,477 cwt. from 
Holland; 19,988 cwt. from the Baltic 
States; 1,590 cwt. from Canada; 15,086 
cwt. from Sweden; 24,490 cwt. from 
Poland; 4,236 cwt. from other countries. 

Fat Backs.—American packers re- 
duced their prices c.if. Hamburg as 
follows: 8/10, $138%; 10/12, $14% ; 
12/14, $16%; 14/16, $19. 

Prices of other averages remained 
unchanged, but they are still about 25c 
higher than those of Dutch shippers. 
Dutch fat backs of the heavier averages 
are quoted at $14 and German im- 
porters bought larger quantities be- 
cause the tax of 2 per cent of the value 
on imports goes into effect in Ger- 
many February 15. 

Oleo Oil—Demand is small, prices 
remained unchanged. Asking prices for 
extra oleo oil were $17.20, for prime 
oleo oil $16.05. 

Casings. 

Export beef middles—North Ameri- 
can, 110, $0.80. South American, 110, 
$1.00. 

Export beef rounds.—North Ameri- 
can, 225, $0.26; 200, $0.26; 190, $0.24; 
140, wide, $0.50. South American, 210, 
225, 200, $0.45. 

Domestic beef rounds.—North Amer- 


ican, 180, $0.18; 140, wide, $0.36. South 


American, 180/150, $0.26. 

Hog bungs.—North American, 400, 
per piece, $0.30; 550, per piece, $0.11; 
600, per piece, $0.08. 

Danish original hog bungs, Danish 
crown, 0.25 

Hog casings.—North American, nar- 
row, $2.75; medium, $1.00; wide, $0.65, 

Danish, narrow-medium-wide, — per 
meter, Danish crown 0.03. Chitterli 
per 10 meter, Danish crown 0.50. 
bung ends, per piece, Danish crown 0.05. 


Chinese hog casings: 


Millimeter. Yards. Reichsmark. 
26/28 27 1.50 
28/30 27 1.40 
30/32 27 1.10 
32/34 27 0.85 

over 34 27 0.60 
a 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 24, 1932. 


Ground tankage has sold at $1.50 & 
10c and unground as low as $1.00 & 10¢ 
basis f.o.b. New York. Stocks of ground 
are rather light but there is plenty of 
unground to be had. 

Some business has been done in 
ground dried blood for $1.50 to $1.60 
per unit f.o.b. New York. There are 
fair stocks on hand. 

Other materials due to the light trad- 
ing remain about the same in price. 
Local fertilizer manufacturers are buy- 
ing now in a limited way being more 
interested in shipping out stocks of 
mixed fertilizers on hand. 








PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 








Turbines, Turbo-Generators 


Boilers, Dryers, Melters, 
Tanks, Kettles, ete. 
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Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 
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MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 
Burlington, Iowa 
63rd YEAR IN BUSINESS 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A firmer tone featured 
the tallow market in the East the past 
week, although no large business 

ssed. At the same time there was 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
market values. Ideas ranged from 2%c 
to 3c f.o.b. In packing house quarters 
it was reported that extra had sold at 
3c f.o.b., but several in the trade con- 
tended that this was a grade better than 
extra. At the same time it was inti- 
mated that brokers, who recently ab- 
sorbed quite a little extra at 2%c f.o.b., 
were having difficulty in securing inter- 
est on the buying side at 2%c f.o.b. or 
better than the latter level. 

It was quite apparent that sellers, in 
the main, had stiffened in their ideas 
and were inclined to hold for around 
the 3c level. As a result, there was 
no pressure of supplies on the market, 
put soapers, on the other hand, were not 
coming up readily in their ideas. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2%c; extra, 2% @8ec accord- 
ing to seller; edible, 3% @3%%c. 

At Chicago, a stronger feeling pre- 
vailed in the tallow market, and bids 
close to the quoted levels for rovnd lots 
of prime packer refused. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 35s@3%c; fancy, 
35%c; prime packer, 3%c; No. 1, 2%c; 
No. 2, 1%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, February-March shipment, 
was unchanged at 26s 3d, while Aus- 
tralian good mixed, February-March 
shipment, was also unchanged at 26s 3d. 

STEARINE—A very quiet demand 
and a barely steady market prevailed 
at New York, where oleo was quoted 
at 4%c. At Chicago, the market was 
dull and about steady, with oleo quoted 
at 3%c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate, and the market was about 
steady. Extra at New York was 
quoted at 634@6%4c; prime, 5% @5%e: 
lower grades 5c. At Chicago, demand 
was moderate, and the market was 
about steady. Extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 85 for further markets. 








_ LARD OIL—With demand rather 
inactive the market was about steady. 
Edible at New York was quoted at 10c; 
extra winter, 7%4c; extra, 744c; extra 
No. 1, 7%4e; No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIlL—Demand contin- 
ued hand-to-mouth, and the market was 
about steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 9%4c; extra, 7%c; No. 1, 7c; 
cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—The position of the 
grease market in the East the past 
week was one of quietness. Undertone 
Was steady. Routine demand was in 
evidence, and offerings, on the whole, 
Were more firmly held, as a result of 
indications of an improved tone in tal- 
ow and other competing soapers’ ma- 
terials. A better feeling that overspread 
the trade as to the future, had some 
Influence, but the larger consumers were 
not readily following the market up- 
wards for supplies. No particular ex- 
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port interest was in evidence, but for- 
eign oil and fat markets the past two 
weeks have been displaying a better 
undertone. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 2% @2%c; yellow and house, 
2% @2%c; A white, 234@2%%c; B white, 
23% @2%c; choice white, 3%4c nominal. 

At Chicago, a stronger feeling was 
noticeable in greases, with choice white 
steady to firm. Trade generally was 
quiet. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 1%c; yellow, 2@2%c; B white, 2%4c; 
A white, 2%c; choice white, all hog, 


2@38k%e. 
@ 2 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Feb. 25, 1982. 
Blood. 
Market confinues very quiet and 
quoted $1.00n. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground............+..+. $ @1.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Buyers are showing little interest and 
little product is moving. Prices are 
nominal. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$ . 1.10 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... . 1.10 & 10c 
TAGE GUN nc cin vnc cc dei sedocce 75 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Trading in tankage is reported in a 
limited way only. Offerings are not 
heavy. Prices are quoted 30@35c. 


per t RFE EER ES 3 35 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- sins 
MG WE Gak coc esannscdbshcndent @20.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 
5 OOM sccccccovvccwdbacevcioe @15.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 

Product movement is small and trad- 
ing seasonable. Slightly improved 
ytd demand appears to be in evi- 

nce. 


Per Ton. 

Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ 25.00 

Meat and bone scraps, sine noes 125.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

OE WUE ivcacccctencutacecicccecc 20.00 

Raw bone meal for feeding........ 25. 30.00n 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Market is unchanged. Producers con- 
tinue to offer at $1.00 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia 
.00 & 1 


High grd. ground 10@12% am.. 
lew grd., and ue Oe am.. 1.00 & 10c 


Bone tankage, ungd., low gd., 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market shows no change. Producers 
are quoting at $20.00. 
team, ground, 3 & 50.........-..006- 120.00 
Steam, wu WUE Me skeachecetans 13.00 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... $30. 150.00 
DEE, GORE: DOG oc ovccvvenncccccess 65. 110.00 
CORE EE See oS ivvtnedeerdiedie’s 15. 16.00 
TUM RWEREE cccccovcesccccestecseces 12.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet. 
Little trading is being done. 


Per Ton. 
WOE icc eas verteenssavaccees $20. 22.00 
BIDOWE, TAMMIE occ cdncccceckbitccess 10.00 
SORE CEP erro 23 24.00 
Cattle jaws, skull and knuckles...... 20.00 
Clee WE a cpetvebyevsbecetcsactice 35. 38.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)......... 6. 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 10. 12.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb.... 2 2%c 
Animal Hair. 


Market remains unchanged. Some 
winter production is still to be dis- 
posed of. 


Summer coil and field dried............ %@ 1c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 4 4% 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb......... 3 8%4c 
Cattle, switches, each*................. %@ Ic 





*According to count. 


GUATEMALA LARD IMPORTS. 


All lard imports into Guatemala must 
be accompanied by a certificate of 
purity and quality, issued by appropri- 
ate sanitary authorities in the country 
of origin, stating that the lard is from 
animals examined before and after 
slaughter. These certificates, required 
on all foodstuffs, should be presented 
for visa by Guatemalan consuls, which 
is done without charge. 





/\clomalic Temperature Contron 
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OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 

40 Years of 


r\ 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
; ALSO 41 OTHER 


POWERS REGULATOR de) 


Stop spoiled prod- 


Write for bulletins. 
m in Temperature Control 

















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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TEN CENT MARGARINE . TAX. 


The U. S. Supreme Court on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1932, handed down a decision 
in cases 251 and 252 affirming decisions 
previously rendered in the lower courts 
granting injunctions to the Standard 
Nut Margarine Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
restraining the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district of Florida from 
assessing and collecting taxes of 10c 
Ib. on certain products known as cook- 
ing fats made and sold by that com- 
pany. The cases were in U. S. Su- 
preme Court on writs of certiorari on 
appeal of the Collectors of Internal 
Revenue. 

These were the first cases to come to 
the U. S. Supreme Court involving the 
right of the government to assess and 
collect the tax of 10c Ib. on colored 
cooking fats, made prior to the effec- 
tive date, July 10, 1931, of the Haugen- 
Norbeck anti-cooking fat bill. 

The decision does not of itself affect 
fat products made since the Haugen- 
Norbeck act became effective. It does, 
however, affect all fat products made 
before that date exclusively of vege- 
table oils. Already the Standard Co. 
has filed suit against the government 
to recover $150,000 in taxes paid by 
that company on so-called “vegetable 
oleomargarine.” 

The decision handed down has in it, 
it appears, but one point in favor of 
the government. It reaffirms the Mc- 
Cray case by holding the existing law 
to be constitutional. On every other 
point the government lost its conten- 
tions. The government contended that 
an injunction proceeding “did not lie” 
in a tax case of this character. The 
court affirmed the injunction. 

The government held that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue had the 
right to declare the cooking zompourd 
made by the Standard Company to be 
oleomargarine. The court said he did 
not have this right. 

The government held that this com- 
modity was oleomargarine. The Court 
held that it was not oleomargarine. 

The Court held that the phrase “vege- 
table-oil annotto,” which in the original 
engrossed act of 1886 appears with a 
hyphen and without a comma, means 
only a coloring matter and did not 
cover the inclusion of “vegetable oil” 
as an ingredient of oleomargarine; 
therefore that a fat compound exclu- 
sively of vegetable oil did not come un- 
der the original definition and was not 
up to July 10, 1931, subject to tax. This 
point was not argued by the govern- 
ment. 

The case was argued in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court by a member of the staff 
of the solicitor general, Hon. Thomas 
D. Thacher. Arguments in earlier cases 
had been made by the staff of the gen- 
eral counsel of the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

No statement relative to this case 
has been made by the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. It is known that notice 
of the suit in Florida to recover $150,- 
000 in taxes paid in the t by the 
Standard Nut Margarine Co., has been 
sent to the bureau officials here and 
that they have been asked to join in the 
defense. 
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COTTON OIL VETERAN GONE. 


With the sudden passing at Dallas, 
Tex., on February 22 of John S. Le- 
Clercq, sr., the cottonseed products in- 
dustry loses one of its early leaders and 
successful executives. Starting as a 
boy bookkeeper in a Texas oil mill, he 
rose to be a mill owner and association 
leader, and until he turned over his 
business to his son a few years ago, he 
continued in active participation in the 
affairs of the industry. 

He was born in 1866 in Dresden, Ger- 
many, his father being of French ex- 
traction and his mother German, she 
coming from the Schumann family of 
great musical composers. Educated at 
the schools and university in Dresden 
and subject to the military duty of the 
time, these duties were objectionable 
and he came to America. Meeting 
Frank Fitzhugh of Paris, Tex., when 





WILL MISS HIS KINDLY SMILE. 


John S. LeClereg, sr., veteran oil mill 
executive and association leader, passes 
away suddenly at Dallas, Tex. 


eighteen years old, the young man was 
promised a position in Texas, securing 
a clerkship with the firm of Martin, 
Wise & Fitzhugh in Paris. Later on he 
became bookkeeper with the Paris Oil 
& Cotton Co. He had a thorough 
knowledge of his native language, 
German, and was also fluent in French 
and became a valuable adjunct to this 
company, particularly in relation to 
its foreign business. 

He became manager of the company 
in the course of a few years. With the 
consolidation of mills into the Conti- 
nental Cotton Oil Co. he became gen- 
eral manager and remained with that 
company for some years. Later he 
severed his connection with the indus- 
try and resided temporarily in St. Louis. 
His love for Texas asserted itself and 
he returned and became assistant to 
Colonel Joe Allison in the affairs of the 
Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 


February 27, 1 





tion, and later took the management of 
the Dallas Oil & Refining Co. at 
Texas. He secured a substantial inter. 
est in the company and had been its 
active head until a year or two 
when he resigned in favor of his 
John S. LeClercq, jr., who is now its 
general manager. 

He has been very active in the cotton. 
seed oil industry in general and 
ticularly in Texas. He has been promi. 
nently identified with the activities of 
the Interstate Cotton Seed C 
Association, is a past president of the 
Texas association, and has always 
a willing worker in the interests of the 
industry. He was a charter member of 
the Old Guard society, veterans of the 
industry, having served as its secretary 
for a number of years. 

John S. LeClercq possessed a mogt 
charming personality. He was pleas. 
ing in manner, cheerful in disposition, 
and faithful to his duties. There was 
never a better employer. His workers 
loved him for his kindly disposition, 
And the industry has lost, in his demise, 
a faithful and true friend and helper, 
He is survived by his widow, two d 
ters and two sons; also a sister, li 
in Paris, France, and a brother, smal 
nent physician in Carlsbad, Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

fe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 24, 1932, 

Cottonseed meal market was reason- 
ably active today. More traders were 
in the pit than have been seen for some 
time. A marked interest was displayed 
in trading, but prices held within a 
narrow range. The market may be said 
to be a little weaker than it was 
terday, as March meal sold at $1360 
and September at $13.90, which was 
10c under the price paid early in the 
session for that month. 

Holders of March contracts appeared 
to be uneasy and are anxious. to liqu 
date. This is due largely to the 


that the demand for actual meal is e- . 
* ceptionally slow east of the river where 


meal is being offered by both mills and 
resellers. Hedge selling of September 
is still in evidence, this position bei 
offered in volume .at around $1 
There is some demand for cottonseed 
meal in the Northwest, which is caus 
ing a better price to exist in the South 
west. This condition is temporary. 

In spite of all hopes and expectations, 
winter weather refuses to make its ap 
pearance. The prospect for early pas- 
tures is discouraging to holders of meal. 
On the other hand, the price level is a 
such a low point that sellers do not be 
come over enthusiastic and the 
is that fluctuations in the market ar 
very narrow. 

Cottonseed market was unchangel 
Trading was dull. The market oe 
to have gotten into a rut. Today, 
was freely bid for March seed, whith 
was offered at $11.75. Under the pre- 
ent stagnation of the oil and meal ma 
ket it is not surprising that the cottm 
seed market is quiet. Traders appei 
to be awaiting some new developmen 
before taking a position on either 

cil cecsad 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 24, 1932. — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed. oil, 23% 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet — Market Steady — Crude 
Firm — Cash Demand Moderate — 
Weather South Unfavorable — Lard 
Weak—Sentiment Mixed. 


There was no particular broadening 
in interest in the cotton oil market the 
past week. Trade was generally quiet, 
and an awaiting attitude continued in 
evidence. The undertone of the market, 
however, was very steady, and outside 
developments had very little influence. 
The situation within oil itself was with- 
out particular change, the crude mar- 
kets ruling firm, and the weather in the 
South unfavorable. Cash oil demand 
continued comparatively quiet, and the 
smaliness of distribution made for a 
continuance of mixed sentiment in gen- 

al. 
 Eheanission house trade continued on 
both sides. Brokers with western and 
southern connections were first on one 
side and then on the other, so that all 
told there was no feature to the trade. 
At times the locals pressed the market 
on easiness in outside commodities and 
in the stock market, but sufficient sup- 
port developed in oil on a scale down 
to bring about profit taking which 
served to halt declines. 

The fact that no material pressure 
developed against the large visible 
stocks, which are being carried mostly 
unhedged, was again a helpful feature, 
but close observers again found diffi- 
culty in explaining the stubbornness in 
oil considering the weakness in lard. 
The western market was again under 
pressure from packing house interests 
and sold off to within striking distance 
of the previous low point of the season. 
This made for a continuance of the sit- 
uation where pure lard remained rela- 
tively cheap compared with shortening, 
and trade in the latter was again re- 
ported below the seasonal normal. 

Crude Quiet. 

Notwithstanding the outlook for in- 
creasing lard stocks and bearish Febru- 
ary cotton oil statistics, the profession- 
al element were not disposed to press 
the market freely. A good many con- 
tinue to advocate the purchase of lard 
against sales of cotton oil futures in 
the belief that ultimately a more normal 
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spread would exist between the two 
commodities. 

Firmness in the cotton market helped 
keep down pressure on oil to some ex- 
tent, although there is little relationship 
between the two markets at this season 
of the year. A continuance of rainy 
weather in the South and comparatively 
mild temperatures had a favorable in- 
fluence, as some cotton remains un- 
picked in the South. The wetness also 
served to delay new crop preparations. 
The latter has begun to attract some 
attention, although as yet there are few 
facts as to the probable acreage. Some 
are still talking a reduction of 10 to 
15 per cent from last year. 

In the Southeast and Valley, crude 
oil trading was rather quiet, but the 
markets ruled firm. Sales and bids of 
3%4c were reported while in Texas bids 
of 3.05c were heard at times. There 
were intimations that packers and re- 
finers were displaying interest in crude 
supplies. There were reports from the 
South that the low prices for meal, 
partly due to the unusually mild 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 25, 1932.— 
Cotton oil, both crude and refined, has 
remained quiet but steady. March con- 
tracts have been transferred to Septem- 
ber at 34 to 38 points premium. About 
30 tenders for March have been stopped 
so far. Valley, crude, 3%c bid; Texas, 
2% @38c according to location. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 25, 19382. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3%c; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$12.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 25, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 3c; 43 per cent meal, 
$14.50; hulls, $5.00; mill run linters, 
16 @38c. 


weather and the fact that oil has not 
advanced, was preventing mills from 
paying up for seed. As a result, the 
movement of the latter continues rather 
light. 

Outside Market Influences. 


The oil situation, as most authorities 
see it, continued dependent largely upon 
developments in the lard market. With 
the monthly distribution of oil runnin 
behind last year, a continuance of suc 
development is felt to be assured by the 
oil trade until the position new existing 
between alrd and oil is corrected and 
compound is in a better competing posi- 
tion. As a result, the attitude of the 
hog raiser is being watched very close- 
ly, particularly as there has been some 
strengthening in corn values. The lat- 
ter served to make for a less favorable 
feeding ratio. 

_A complete change about in the lard 
situation, however, is not looked for in 
the immediate future. Expectations 
are that foreign lard demand will prove 
more moderate the next several weeks. 
There are also those who are more or 
less confident that little change for the 
better in the oil market is in prospect, 
in view of the burdensome stocks, until 
more is known of the new crop outlook. 

COCOANUT OIL—Consuming inter- 
est was more in evidence, and with 
offerings moderate the market was 
firm. Copra was stronger and was 
quoted at 2% @2%c c.if. Pacific Coast. 
At New York, cocoanut oil in tanks 
was quoted at 3%c. At the Pacific 
Coast tanks were quoted at 3%c. 

CORN OIL—A firmer tone and a fair 
demand were in evidence in this mar- 
ket. Recent sales have been made at 
34ec f.o.b. mills, with buying interest 
in the market at 3% @3%c. Offerings 
are limited, and producers were asking 
55ec f.o.b. Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—While demand 
was rather limited the market ruled 
fairly steady. Offerings were not 
pressed. Sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. western 
mills, were quoted at 2%c. 

PALM OIL—wWhile buying interest 
was not active, the tone of the market 
was steadier, being influenced somewhat 
by a better feeling abroad and in com- 
peting quarters. At New York, spot 
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and wholesalers of the mid- 
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Nigre was quoted at 3%c; shipment 
Nigre, 3.10@3.15c; spot Lagos, 4c; 
shipment Lagos, 3%c; 12% per cent 
acid for shipment, 3.60@3.65c; 20 per 
‘cent softs, 3.55c; Benim and Port Har- 
court, 3.45c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A fair de- 
mand and higher European markets 
made for a stronger tone in the East. 
Shipment oil at New York was quoted 
at 4%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—With offerings 
limited and demand fair, the market 
ruled firm. Spot foots at New York 
were quoted at 5c; shipment supplies, 


4% @5c. 
RUBBERSEED OIL — Market nom- 


inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—An improved inquiry 
was reported in this market. Prices 
were very steady, with buyers’ tanks 
f.o.b. mills quoted at 4c. Buyers’ ideas 
were somewhat below that level. 

COTTONSEED OIL— With stocks 
small at New York demand was re- 
ported slow, but prices ruled steady. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 3%c bid; 
Texas unquoted. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, February 19, 1932. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


NG os. awe geen waoe 400 a 

| SERRE A ee re 
SESS ee ee 435 a 438 
SY sara ieee ek 447 a 451 
July 1 463 463 459 a 463 
Cais noob eek alee s 460 a 470 
Sept. 5 475 475 470 a 473 


Sales, including switches, 7 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Saturday, February 20, 1932. 


RN nace tase aee chs kos a 
BR a eae oes phn 410 a 430 
ar 3 4385 484 4383 a 4386 
May . 2 O67. 48) 387 4... 
July 1 460 460 458 a 460 
ESE a ier 460 a 470 
Sept. 6 470 469 470a.... 
Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude 3%c bid. - 
Monday, February 22, 1932. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 
Tuesday, February 23, 1932. 
NE SiN cer) acts dalle aie 400 a.... 
DR hcnt cpadet keke ke oe 410 a 430 
Mier, ..<. 3 482 481 428 a 4383 
May ees ee | 
July 4 456 452 452 a.... 
OR Gs: Scant aueh cee 452 a 460 
Sept. 5 467 466 462 a 465 
Sales, including switches, 12 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Wednesday, February 24, 1932. 


Spot See lt aes 
RS. «Sse Gace, oe ese seen ee 
SE one. 1 427 427 427 a 482 
DES 3365 5 sde sha akewe 442 a 446 
July 1 456 456 454 a 457 
Do kke cube. oe 0k Shae 457 a 467 
| ES ae 465 a 467 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Thursday, February 25, 1932. 


FP ee a ree Ee 
er as 5 431 430 481 a 433 
ES age Sen supose 444 a 446 
RR ee ees 455 a 458 
OS Se ie Se 467 467 467 a 470 








See page 35 for later markets. 
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BOLIVIA INCREASES TARIFFS. 


A Bolivian decree, effective Novem- 
ber 28, 1931, increased import duties on 
certain prepared meats and on lard, 
butter and their substitutes, The new 
rates, in bolivianos per gross kilo (for- 
mer rates in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Ham and sausages of all kinds, 
including stuffed sausages and plain 
pork sausage, 1.00 (0.50 per legal kilo); 
lard and its substitutes including veg- 
etable lard, 0.50 (0.25); artificial but- 
ter, oleomargarine and others similar, 
1.60 (0.80); pure butter in any con- 
tainer, 0.80 (0.40). 


ECUADOR DUTIES HIGHER. 


Increased import duties effective De- 
cember 11, 1931, under an Ecuadorean 
decree, cover a range of foodstuffs and 
beverages, in which are included pure 
hog lard, lard substitutes, butter, oleo- 
margarine and other similar butter sub- 
stitutes, and smoked bacon. 

Duty on lard has been raised from 
.40 to .50 sucres; lard substitutes from 
.40 to .80 sucres; oleomargarine from 


February 27, 19; 


1.50 to 2.50 sucres; edible oils in cop. 
tainers from .30 to .60 sucres 
smoked bacon from .75 to 1.00 sucres, 
The value of the sucre in U. S. cpr. 
rency is about 20c. 
seer 
POLISH MEATS AND FATs, 

Per capita meat consumption jp 
Poland in 1931 is estimated at 40 Ibs, 
of which 23 lbs. is pork and 18 hhs, 
beef. Consumption is believed to haye 
been influenced in part by the import 
duties on meat and lard which pra. 
tically prohibit the entrance of these 
products. Small quantities of fat 
have been imported from the United 
States but Poland now supplies practi. 
cally its entire lard requirement where. 
as formerly fully half of it was im. 
ported. Production of lard in 1931 was 
raised to 35,000 tons. 

Exports of Polish meat to Germany 
is prevented by tariff barriers. This 
forces considerable quantities on the 
British market. The 1931 export of 
pork products was equivalent to 1,600, 
000 head of hogs compared with 1,200, 
000 in 1930. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 25, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 


CHOICE 2. ccccecccccccerccccesccscess $12.00@15.00 
GOOD cccccccescdsccccesccccscscsscces reo ree 


Choice 
Good 


Choice 
Good 


SOR eee eee were eer eeeeeeeeeeee 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
Choice 


Choice 
700d 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

8-10 Ibs. av. 

10-12 Ibs. av. 


12-15 Ibs. av. 


9.00 

SE Sree eeepeewdsee oes oem 7.50@ 9.00 

aire succeetwepebees¥ 6's 7. 8.00 

BE MN Ae aio 5 oss sce vscecnevecvece 6.5) 7.00 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. av. 
PICNICS: 
6- 8 Ibs. av. 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4- 8 lbs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 
and Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at 


CHICAGO. 


APs 
885 
PIB 





im 
Be 
88 
BR 
B 
iS) 
fle 


3.00 
5.00@ 6.00 


uunds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New Yat 
ston and Philadelphia. : 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 


woe veeeee Phe VUMID.UU ne eeseney 


eocccerecee §§§ ecreceesese §é§ cessessunn 


$12.50@13.50 
12.00 11.00@12.50  10.50@12. 


883s 833s 


mes & 
sss Ss 


® 
@ 


eee eeeeese 


SRP cere tee AS rs . seein 











"-Febr 


Hos 
steadi 
firme! 

‘ 
side 1 
rallies 


Cot 
steady 
trade 
3.30¢ 
Texas. 

Quo 
oil at 

Mar 
July, 
Sept., 

Quo’ 

Mar 
July, 
Sept., 


Tall 
Stea 


New 
prime 
wester1 
contine 
5%c; I 
@6%ec. 


NET 


Oleo 
Nether] 
frozen, 
horse n 
preserv 
been in 
gross | 
duties 2 
gross k 
partme1 
mixed 
also pre 
“edibles 
or pork 
included 


CAN 


Impor 
during | 
Sons for 
given by 
tistics a 
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16.00 
15% 
14.0 
12.00 


14.00 
13.00 


8.00 
1.0 
6.0 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were quieter and 
steadier the latter part of the week on 
frmer hogs, moderate receipts, a fairly 

cash trade, and steadiness in out- 
side markets. Hedge pressure limited 
rallies. 
Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was quiet, featureless and 
steady awaiting developments. Cash 
trade is fair. Crude is firm; Southeast, 
330c sales; Valley, 3%c nominal; 
Texas, unquoted. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Thursday noon were: 

Mar., $4.32@4.35; May, $4.45@4.48; 
July, $4.56@4.60; Aug., $4.60@4.68; 
Sept., $4.68@4.70; Oct., $4.73@4.80. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Mar., $4.15@4.30; May, $4.30@4.48; 
july, $4.40@4.60; Aug. $4.45@4.68; 
Sept., $4.50@4.70; Oct., $4.60@4.65. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 444c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Feb. 26, 1932, — Lard, 
prime western, $5.20@5.30; middle 
western, $5.00@5.10; city, 4%c; refined 
continent, 534@5%4c; South American, 
5%c; Brazil kegs, 644c; compound, 6% 
@642c. 

oe 


NETHERLAND MEAT DUTIES. 


Oleo oil continues on the free list of 
Netherland imports, while duty on 
frozen, salted, smoked or dried beef and 
horse meat and various other fresh and 
preserved meats and meat products has 
been increased to 7.50 florins per 100 
gross kilos as compared to former 
duties ranging up to 6 florins per 100 
gross kilos, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Edible offal, 
mixed or compounded meat products, 
also prepared meats in any form and 
“edibles containing meat spek (bacon 
or pork rind) or waste thereof” are 
included in this increase of duty. 


~~ fe 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. é 
Imports of meat and lard into Canada 
during December, 1931, with compari- 
sons for the same period last year, are 


given by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics as follows: 


Dec., 1981. Dec., 1930. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
2 and veal, 
Wisksescesess 5,442 $1,108 16,505 443 
Mutton and lamb, . ” 
Ss 1,872 449 40,898 3,258 
Pork, fresh........ 2,642 729 =63,365 581 
Other meats, fresh 6,346 619 434 73 
Bacon, hams and * 
Shoulders, cured. . 984 474 9,678 38,228 
Beet, pickled in 
1,200 7 yer 
fanned meats...... 52,409 7,928 135,357 30,840 
eats, prepared, 
Pork, bold. in bei ro-180, 908 10048 solar 42.558 
. ne.136, x 1,571 44,358 
Pork, dry salted... 1408 as 20,986 4.377 
Other meats, saiied 70°” 98 “6/087 3 288 
Mi pebe cscs ise 155 24,116 2,709 
lard compounds 558 —-«46-«98,361 8,176 
Senaage casings, not 
8 ange soese ies shes S900. coe 822 
Aaa ee 10,858 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
December, 1931, imports and exports 

of casings are reported to the U. S. 

Department of Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Sheep, lamb, 
and goat. Other. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Czechoslovakia .. 1,441 $2,485 ......  ...... 
Denmark ....... 500 612 $3,161 
| PES 132,417 65,962 28,182 6,719 
Netherlands 650 200 290 2, 
Soviet Russia in 
PO cccccee ,512 72,720 31,953 47,668 
cadaaee 000 Mn edenbe << keseuh 




















B. Ind 
Chi 7,993 
Ja) 9,7 
err 802 
BIR .cccccdecce 4,990 We  Ghecde :  sctwes 
yee ) 7 ir 0 er 
Australia ....... 49,964 65,451 12,523 4,371 
New Zealand 980 6,424 565 
eg ot ae Se. SOMES ok g ceed. > aRees 
Wotad  . cvecuce 796,122 $518,921 773,265 $164,249 
EXPORTS 
Hog 3. Beef C: 8. 
= Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Belgium ....... 25,992 $6,415 101,195 $9,110 
WEE Scvuselvonnds. sbecne 40,579 3,385 
FYOANCE ...ccece 611 ee errr ee 
Germany ...... 418,135 37,641 1,089,420 89,287 
SE accswepete-cyeves’ “seauas 944 252 
Netherlands 54,909 9,068 143,978 11,520 
SEE mac'd'os 3d aber es <> Gece 317 4,252 
Poland & Danzig ...... ...... 080 
Serer Ter ees 44,179 4,063 36,825 1,785 
Sweden ........ ,460 255 ,080 2, 
United Kingdom.342,912 81,577 10,774 3,165 
| GR awe 800 1, 117 
PORE ~ccccce | AAs SERRE cy sha eee 
TORO icscce. GBR I  ickces’  Sanavee 
Mar enesees 141 95 17,506 1,975 
Philippine 
WEEE. b:t-0b Ceeeus: \ waceme 35 6 
Australia ...... Seren BR oe aaa coaee 
eee Es OD OU cece eek Ghee 
Union of South 
CME SS ckaets%cbe Decne 230 45 
TAL . ccesded 917,470 $152,796 1,534,203 $127,323 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has:saved $87.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 


as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 


If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 


A fractional saving on one car of 
I} product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended February 20, 1932: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
——Week ended——— Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 20, Feb 21, Feb. 13, Feb. 20, 
1932. 1931 


Mlbs. Mlbs. Mlbs. M lbs. 


WERE Mic exhswinede 704 576 333 «= «5, 266 
TO Belgie 6. cccs ease savie dues 
United Kingdom .... 627 532 286 4,200 
Other Europe ...... enies 2 3 20 

“Si Bee 56 31 32 590 
Other countries .... 21 1 12 480 
BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

KS pees i 921 923 911 4,669 
To Germany ....... 28 63 3 W7 
United Kingdom ... 806 695 736 3,292 
Other Europe ...... ones 62 15 158 

Ws tate ela e sin Mt esau 154 1,014 
Other countries .... 3 103 3 128 

PICKLED PORK. 

Re ee 137 96 39 «1, 

To United Kingdom. 23 + 18 105 

Other Europe ...... 8 25 18 73 

OT ea aa 42 62 192 

Other countries 64 5 3 1,313 
LARD. 

TOO cnigessecue 17,978 13,138 20,439 110,667 

‘o Germany ....... 1,455 5,859 1,562 25,060 
Netherlands ........ 417 chee 575 5,712 
United Kingdom ...14,1386 3,689 16,484 57,459 
Other Europe ...... 13 »881 4638 «2, 

ME Wivesgoseeaesee 953 980 545 «66,319 
Other countries .... 892 729 810 13,210 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended, February 20, 1932. 
Hams and 





Pickled 
shouders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M lbs 
paca vanegee 704 921 137 17,978 
BO seve cisccinss ease eee 10 381 
SRN, = 6 vekeccccese 416 139 ¢eae > eee 
oo TT eee 61 tse 40 401 
P| ee” eee 56 84 5 547 
New Orleans ....... 21 3 58 1,298 
po ere 150 695 24 12,441 
Philadelphia ....... pies awe 6 eee 
EGE. Sideecuese. aeab osee ooee 471 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) 
INL \ wan wine need pbdén aveddcecdes 
RAS 2 oo vn hac ccewicacawd 355 144 
SERIO 6 sian cn gnscs dtesds causes esti 
GS ov bc caledschedcateduvasse 258 
Other United Kingdom ............ z 20 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
COURS GUOERED oo opin pverce ndicwhavccs wemewe 1,455 
TINE 6.5 cao dies eiswssnsesns so ecbcuvccatal 1,422 


1Exports to Europe only. 
——o— 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and lard from Can- 
ada in December, 1931, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Dec., 1931. Dec., 1930. 
Lbs. -Value. Lbs. Value. 
Beef, fresh .... 309,100 $34,026 542,100 $61,090 


d 
teees+e+2,030,000 275,630 1,047,000 233,890 


vine vests 332,400 31,688 286,100 40,288 
Other meats, 

N.O.p. .....-.. 386,900 45,322 371,700 58,952 
Mutton and lamb, 

Ee ee 40,900 6,187 17,600 3,189 
Pork, fresh .... 255,100 30,643 66,800 13,507 
Canned meats, 

RDI 66 vccaies 663,100 2,177 1,471,000 3,491 
Pork, dry salted 300,900 33,788 36,700 7,776 
Beef, pickled in 

BE Shaedceys 1,500 215 5,500 5 

PRR 367,500 28,856 10,800 1,705 
Lard compounds 8,500 848 39,600 4,592 
Sausage casings ...... CRG: Scauss 36,100 
4 ; 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 25, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
46,093 quarters; to the Continent, 9,800 
quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 144,126 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 12,742 quarters. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 25, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Weighty steers, 25c higher; long 
yearlings and light steers, weak to 25c 
lower. Demand was broadest for steers 
sealing 1,000 lbs. upward, particularly 
so on kinds avennns 1,200 lbs. upward. 
It was largely a shipper market on such 
kinds. There is very little net change 
on common grade steers. She stock was 
very uneven, higher close erasing most 
of the week’s downturn, although fat 
cows are still 25c lower, and yearling 
heifers are about that much down. 
Bulls are 10@15c lower; vealers, 50c@ 
$1.00 off on light kinds, steady to 50c 
lower on good to choice offerings; bulk 
fed steers, $5.00@7.25; very well con- 
ditioned light and long yearlings, $7.00 
@7.50, choice kinds at $8.00. Extreme 
top for week on yearlings was $8.25; 
weighty steers, $8.50; most weighty 
steers, $6.50@7.50. 

HOGS—Light supply Monday occa- 
sioned highest market since mid-Janu- 
ary, but increased loadings followed to 
break prices. Closing market was weak 
to 10c lower than a week ago; shipping 
requirements limited; week’s top, $4.35, 
paid early, closing top $4.20. Good to 
choice 170 to 210 Ibs., $4.00@4.15; 220 
to 250 lbs., $3.85@4.00; 260 to 330 lbs., 
$3.70@3.85; 140 to 160 lbs., $3.75@4.00; 
selected lots, to $4.10; medium kinds, 
$3.50; medium to good pigs, $2.75@3.25; 
packing sows, $3.25@3.40; smooth sorts, 
to $3.55. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Market mostly steady, with earlier ad- 
vance lost. Choice lambs closed under 
considerable pressure due to expanded 
receipts and lack of shipper support; 
best lambs stopped at $6.75 today, con- 
trasted with $7.15 paid Tuesday. Clos- 
ing bulks follow: Better grade lambs, 
$6.00@6.50; few, $6.60 and 6.75; choicé 
95-lb. weights, $6.50; medium offerings, 
largely lightweight natives, $5.25@5.75; 
—— $4.50@5.00; fat ewes, $3.00 


eo 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 25, 1932. 
CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


Steers, mixed yearlings and heifers, 
steady to 25c lower; cow stuff, steady; 
bulls, steady to 15c higher; vealers, 25c 
lower. Top for both matured and year- 
ling steers reached $7.00, with bulk of 
all steers $4.50@6.25; bulk of good 
steers, $6.25@6.75. Top mixed year- 
lings reached $7.00 in a small way, with 
best straight heifers in sizable lots up 
to $5.75. Bulk of good mixed yearlings 
and heifers brought $5.25@5.75; me- 
dium fleshed mixed and heifers, $4.25@ 
4.75. Most cows sold from $2.50@3.00; 
top, $3.85; low cutters, principally $1.50 
@1.75. Vealers closed at a top of $8.00, 
while best medium bulls brought $3.00 
on the close. 

HOGS—After fluctuating somewhat, 
increased marketings had their effect, 
and hog prices wound up unevenly 
steady to 15c lower for the week. Top 
for the week was $4.25, with the Thurs- 
day high at $4.15. Bulk of 140- to 350- 
lb. weights finished at $3.75@4.05; sows, 
$3.15 @3.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled mostly 
steady; some sales 25c lower for the 
week; other classes held steady. City 
butchers paid a late top of $7.00, while 
the packer top was $6.75, bulk of all 
lambs selling at $6.25@6.75. Throw- 
outs earned $4.00@4.50, and fat ewes 


$2.50@3.00. 
— 
KANSAS CITY 


Reported U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
oe wv saad a 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 25, 1932. 

CATTLE — Considerable unevenness 
featured the week’s trade, and values 
are anywhere from steady to 50c lower 
than last Thursday. Better grades of 
fed steers predominated in the arrivals, 
and the maximum decline was shown on 
those selling from $5.75 and up. Me- 
dium grades are 15@25c lower, while 
plain quality descriptions selling under 
$5.00 are about steady. Strictly good 
1,188-lb. fed steers brought $8.00 for 
the week’s top, and best heavy steers 
stopped at $7.85. Bulk of the fed steers 
sold from $4.75@6.75, while plain fed 
dogies ranged from $3.75@4.50. Light 
yearlings and she stock closed about 
steady, and bulls ruled strong to 15c 
higher. Trade in vealers was slow, and 
—- lower, with the late top at 


‘. . 
HOGS—Values were slightly higher 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


February 27, 1938 


at the week’s opening, and the 
reached $4.00. Since then a weaker 
undertone developed, and closing levels 
are 10@15c lower than a week ago. 
Packers paid $3.80 on the final session 
for the late top, while the bulk of the 
more desirable 170- to 240-lb. av 

sold at $3.70 and $3.75. Most 250 to 
$25 Ibs. cleared from $3.50@3.70, ang 
the bulk of the 140- to 160-Ib aver. 
ages was taken within the same price 
spread. Packing sows are about 1f¢ 
lower at $3.00@3.30. 

SHEEP—The week’s trade in fat 
lambs was extremely uneven. Values 
were higher early in the week, and best 
wooled lambs scored $6.75 on Tuesday 
equalling the season’s high mark. Qn 
later days, however, the market was 
very dull, and prices were reduced 
sharply. Final rates are 25@85c lower 
than a week ago or 50c or more under 
the week’s high point. Late in the clos. 
ing session best fed lambs were held at 
$6.25, while the bulk that had sold 
ranged from $6.00@6.15. Aged sg 
held about steady, with fat ewes 
ing from $3.25 down. 

a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of 
df Economics.) of Agricuiane 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 25, 1932, 

CATTLE—Market on fed steers and 
yearlings was very slow on most days 
of the week, and on the early days mod- 
erate declines were enforced. 
however, were mostly regained on 
Thursday with the exception that good 
to choice grades are weak to around 
25c lower for the week. Light steers 
and yearlings are off most. She stock 
and bulls are steady to strong for the 
week, and vealers steady to 50c lower, 
No choice long fed steers arrived, but 
there were loads of good light steers 
and yearlings at $7.00@7.75; medium 
se. $8.00; choice 950-lb. heifers, 


HOGS—tTrend to hog prices for the 
period has been downward, traceable 
to a narrower inquiry from order buyers 
and liberal receipts. Comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show most 
hogs 10@20c lower; packing sows, 5@ 
15c lower. Thursday’s top, $3.70, was 
paid for good and choice 180- to 200-b. 
weights, with the following bulks o 
good and choice offerings: 160 to 250 
Ibs., $3.50@3.60; 250 to 350 Ibs., $3.35@ 
8.60; 140 to 160 Ibs., $8.25@3.60; pack- 
ing sows, $3.10@3.35. 
SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs, 
which formed the big end of the re 





——---- | 





Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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Order Buyers 








J. W. MURPHY CO. 














HOGS ONLY McMurray-Johnston, Ine. 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 2 ‘ 
Reference any Omaha Bank ; Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 
Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. Indiana Indiana 
——— 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
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ceipts, followed a very uneven trend, 
with values Monday and Tuesday high- 
er. Later declines traceable to heavy 
marketing more than erased the early 
advance, and comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday showed a net decline of 
95@35c. Matured sheep have been 
scarce and are strong to 25c higher. 
Thursday’s bulk good and choice fed 


wooled lambs sold $5.75@6.15; top, 
$6.30; good and choice ewes, $2.50@ 
3.25. 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by vs Mam nny of Agricultural 


St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 25, 1932. 


CATTLE—A two-way market pre- 
vailed in cattle, better grades of steers 
and yearlings, including heifers, clos- 
ing steady to 25c lower; lower priced 
kinds, under about $5.00, steady to 25c 
higher. Good! 952-lb. yearlings brought 
$7.35 as top, with a few other good 
loads $6.50@7.25. Fully 80 per cent of 
offerings cashed from $5.00@6.25; most 
light mixed and heifer yearlings, $4.00 
@5.00; best loads of heifers, $5.25. 
Other killing classes sold mostly steady, 
with late sales of bulls 10@15c higher. 
Most beef cows brought $2.50@3.25; 
with $4.00@4.25 for a few — Cutter 
grades, $1.50@2.25; most bulls, $2.25@ 
2.15; top vealers, $7.50; bulk calves, 
$3.00@4.50. 

HOGS—The hog market receded 
from a $4.00 top early until it rested 
at $3.80 today, with late packer top at 
$3.75. The market has been showing so 
little change that this 25c range covers 
alot of ground, as at $4.00 the top was 
highest in over two weeks; at $3.75 late 
today it equalled the lowest on record 
for the local yards. Bulk hogs 240 lbs., 
down brought $3.60@3.75 today; 250 to 
370 Ibs., $3.40@3.55; sows, mostly $3.10 
@3.25. The foregoing prices are 10@ 
15e under a week ago. 

SHEEP—Buyers and sellers had 
been unable to reach a trading basis at 
the hour necessary to prepare this re- 
port, but buyers were confidently bid- 
ding $6.25 down on best lambs. It 
seemed very likely this would be the 
top, comparing with $6.65 earlier this 
week and $6.50 one week ago. Bulk 
lambs so far, $6.25@6.50; some Texas 
and New Mexicos, $5.75@6.00; some fat 
yearlings, $5.00; fat ewes, $3.00@3.50. 

fe 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 25, 1932. 

CATTLE—Increased supplies gave 
buyers an opportunity to manipulate a 
25e reduction this week for most slaugh- 
ter steers, yearlings and she _ stock. 
Shortfed steers and yearlings bulked at 
$4.50@6.00, medium weight beeves 
reached $7.60, load lots of good long 
yearlings stopped at $7.75, and small 
eae sold up to $8.00. Choice heavy 
osher heifers made $6.25, light weights 
ranged up to $5.75, and several loads 
turned at $3.75@5.10. Beef cows bulked 
at $2.75@3.25; low cutters and cutters 
brought $1.50@2.25 freely. Vealers 
Tuled steady to 50c lower, and the late 
— top stood at $6.00. Bulls were 
ittle changed, as medium kinds went 
largely at $2.25@2.50. 

_HOGS—An early spurt sent choice 
light butchers to $3.90, but the top 
dropped to $3.70 on the close. For the 


‘ 
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week prices ruled 10@15c lower, while 
sows and pigs were little changed. Bulk 
160 to 250 Ibs. brought $3.50@3.60, and 
most 260- to 325-pounders went at $3.35 
@3.50. Better grade 140- to 160-lb. av- 
erages earned $3.25@3.50 mostly. Sows 
bulked at $3.15@3.35, and most pigs 
earned $2.00@3.00. 

SHEEP—Stronger dressed markets 
failed to stabilize fat lamb prices, and 
values dropped 25@35c under a week 
ago. The bulk of desirable killers sold 
late at $6.00, with $6.65 the week’s top. 
Fat ewes were scarce and ruled strong 
as best light handyweights sold up to 
ary sparingly; most sales, $2.00@ 
2.50. 


fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn.,. Feb. 24, 1932. 

CATTLE—Following outside trends, 
all classes of slaughter cattle have 
worked lower this week, current de- 
clines for the three days averaging fully 
25c or more on steers and weak to 25c 
on she stock. Bulk of all steers cen- 
tered at $4.25@5.75; a few cars, to 
$6.50; beef cows, $2.50@38.25; butcher 
heifers, from $3.25@4.50; cutters, most- 
ly $1.50@2.00; medium grade bulls, 
$2.25@2.75. Vealers broke 50c or more 
to a $4.00@6.50 range on medium to 
choice grades. 

HOGS—Hog values, after gaining 
some little price ground at the open- 
ing, lost this today and are about in line 
with a week earlier. Better 160- to 
220-lb. weights turned at $3.70@3.80; 
220 to 240 lbs., $3.60@3.70; 240 to 300 
Ibs., $3.30@3.60; pigs, mostly $3.00; 
packing sows, $3.00@3.25. 

SHEEP — Fat lamb values have 
shown little if any change, best fed 
offerings this week reaching $6.50; bulk 
better natives, $6.25; throwouts, down 
to $4.00; fat ewes, $2.00@3.00. 

oe 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 25, 1932. 
Hogs on Monday sold at the highest 
prices in weeks at 21 concentration 
yards and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota, but the advance attracted 
heavy loadings, and closing prices are 
about in a line with a week ago. Late 
bulk of 170- to 220-lb. weights, $3.40@ 
3.75, dependent largely on the distance 
hauled; 230 to 260 lbs., $3.30@3.60; 270 
to 300 Ibs., $3.15@3.45; packing sows, 
mostly $2.75@3.10. 
Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, week ended Feb. 25: 


This Last 

week. week. 
AO LO ere 800 300 
Saturday, Feb. 20.............. 32,800 37,700 
Monday, Feb. 22.........ecceee 64,000 76,800 
Tuesaday, Feb. 23..........00:. 18,800 15.600 
Wednesday, Feb. 24........... 35,500 19,800 
Teawakhy, TPObd. Wiss occcciccascs 26,500 25,700 





Unless otherwise noted. price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 


fills. 
tenia 


ST. PAUL YARD RATES. 


Substantial savings to farmers in the 
cost of marketing livestock at South 
St. Paul, Minn., are in prospect through 
reduced prices of feed and bedding and 
lower weighing charges, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announces. 
The estimated yearly savings are ex- 
pected to amount to about $70,000, of 
which $50,000 represents reduced prices 
of feed and bedding and $20,000 reduc- 
tion in weighing charges. The basis for 
the prospective savings in feed and bed- 
ding charges is a tariff, effective Febru- 
ary 15, recently filed with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which 
slightly increases the yardage rates on 
livestock but materially reduces the 
price of feed and bedding. Hay is re- 
duced $5.00 a ton, corn 30c a bushel, 
bedding 10c a bale. Yardage on cattle 
and calves is increased 4c a head, on 
hogs 1c a head, and on sheep %c a head. 





Olid Fashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 
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5 Indianapolis, lo 
Service Department, 1315 H St., N. W., Washingten, D. C.— 
. C. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1932, 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1932. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES, 


Leading Canadian centers top live 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. stock price summary, week ended Feb, 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Feb. 25, 19382: 18, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded) : 








Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar 
kets, week ended Feb. 20, 1932: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


ses of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February 
90, 1982, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
4,871 
3,386 
1,775 
700 
1,697 
35,491 
40,017 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 6,357 hogs; eer ar ey Pkg. 
Co., 1,922 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & 1,5: 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4353 hogs; 
Agar Pkg. Co., 8,660 hogs. 
Total: 36, 170 cattle; 7,284 calves; 115,304 
gs; 70,787 sheep. 
Not including 555 cattle, 803 calves, 55,074 
hogs and 2,623 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS OITY. 


Sheep. 


Armour and Co. 

Swift & Co. .- 

Wilson & Co. 

Morris & seeceseees 

Anglo-Amer. ‘Prov. Co.... 
H. Hammond Co. 

Libby, McNeill & da 

Shippers ---- 

Others 


Hogs. Sheep. 


2,477 7,460 
2,601 8, 027 
3,254 560 
9,173 10; 361 
2,758 5,401 
1,013 29 


21,276 


ur and Co 
onda Pkg. Co.. 


35,838 
OMAHA, 


Cattle and 
Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co 24,981 10,155 

Cudahy Pkg. Co...... oe 16,105 12, ~ 

Dold Pkg. Co 900 = 4 arte 
12,998 16,165 
30,123 

Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 75 “cattle; Omaha Pkg. 

Co., 80 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 55 cattle; So. 

Omaha Pkg. Co., 47 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 

cattle; ool "Pkg. Co., 316 cattle; eVilson & 

Co., 374 catt 

Total 17, 387. cattle; 93,882 hogs; 44,160 sheep. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
- 2,642 1,005 


Hogs. 


2,487 
2,780 


cece 51 

4,275 165 

1,588 163 

988 thes 

2,710 48 

19, 430 
278 27,761 1,150 
62,549 6,807 
calves, 44,604 


Sheep. 


2,326 


Armour and Co. 
Swift & Co.. a 


Not including 2,368 cattle, 1,508 
hogs and 684 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


540 11,002 
560 9,631 
9 8,327 


- 6,267 ~ 3,109" 28,960 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,906 190 
Armour and Co..... ie 130 195 
Swift & Co 1,506 210 
24 


623 
CITY. 


Calves. 


136 
198 
27 


OKLAHOMA 


Armour and ™ 


x 7tnom & Co.. so 


3,042 
653 
361 6,740 

Pa including 72 cattle and 2,309 hogs 


WICHITA, 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
1,946 
1,229 
"73 
“68i 
. 1,349 ~~ 368 3,868 
ot including 7,334 hogs bought direct. 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
5,222 
3,683 
3,717 
12,622 


Sheep. 
15,168 
14,536 
10,861 


40,565 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
3,937 
= 


Hogs. 

13,052 

18,950 

"67 ‘eve 

24 33,106 

10,783 65,108 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. ati 
Swift & Co., Balt . 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. AN 
U. D. B. Co. ae b # 17 
gs Baye He 


Gene ar Co., Mil. 
D.M. Co., 


Sheep. 
6,461 


8,795 
4 
1,658 
16,918 


Armour and Co... 


Calves. 
7,648 


Hogs. 
8,151 
377 
575 
“593 


Sheep. 
887 


eee 
383 3,835... 
SO ines. wags 

79 38 

218 

aap sees. 2,053 11,739 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. 


Total 


Calves. 
yone. cud a = 
121 


Co 
feenaie Abt. Co. = Poor 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 
Brown Bros. ... ‘ 
Stumpf Bros. - 
Schussler Pkg. 
Riverview Pkg. 
Meier Pkg. Co 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 
Maass Hartman Co. 

Wabnitz 


24,150 — 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 

S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 3 

Ideal Pkg. Co...... whuie 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 195 

Kroger G. & B. Co. 139 

Lohrey Pkg. Co.... ovse 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 

2 Sander Pkg. Co.. aia 

oy @ - **, Sons. 155 


John F. eae. ; Boa! ae 
Shippers eee 640 ses 

Others . 440 328 
1,797 16,1438 2,410 


Not “heatoaiees 818 cattle, 11,741 hogs and 1,418 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by 
kets for week ended Feb. 20, 1932, 
parisons: 


Hogs. 


mar- 
with com- 


CATTLE. 


Week 
ended 
Feb. 20. 


Prev. 

week. 

Chicago .... 1 85,085 
Kansas City 16,036 
Omahi re 17,055 
7,769 
6,109 


BERS: 


Eterm 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee ....cccccesees 
Indianapolis 

Cincinnati . 


3358 


O09 Hd BO. 
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Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha ... 


ty 
Oklahoma yoity 
Wichita 


St. Paul . 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis . 
Cincinnati 


Total 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


Semen . 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis ............. 
Cincinnati 
Total .. 


Peewee rere seees 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
-13,076 1,993 
- 7,417 2,086 
8,342 1,436 
1,904 

510 

200 


Hogs. 
59,942 
24,407 
20,994 
30,762 
= 


Mon., Feb. 15... 
Tues., Feb. 16.. 
Wed., Feb. 17. 
Thurs., Feb. 18. 
Fri., Feb. 19 
Sat., Feb. 20 


This week .... 8,129 175,127 
Previous week ..i 9,615 172,539 
Year ago : on 8 891 168,923 
Two years ago. 11,171 157,078 

SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
161 
227 


208 
175 
116 
100 ese 


887 


Mon., Feb. 15.... 


Sat., Feb. 20..... 


Previous week . 812 
Year ago 487 
Two years ago.. 113, 515 178 


Total receipts for month and year to February 
20, with comparisons: 
—February.— 
1932. 1931. 
er 223 120,887 
26,695 25,826 
+ 1514,699 571.239 1,404,437 
230, 203 218,472 675,063 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 20. $ $ cd $ 6.05 
Previous w 5. 
1931 .. 8.20 
11.00 
16.40 
15.50 
12.95 


Av. 1927-1981...... $ 9.55 $7.05 $14.00 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 

Cattle. 
26,100 
23,108 
28,033 
28,928 
28,590 
33,312 

*Saturday, Feb. 20, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. 
Rec’d. Wet. 
*Week ended Feb. 20.175,100 
Previous weck. - 172,35 


—-Year. 
1982. 


282,018 
62,448 


Cattle 
Calves .... 


6.90 


Hogs. 


139,700 
139,507 


*Week ended Feb. 20.... 
Previous week 
1931 . . 


Av. 1927-1931 ......200,700 232 $10.20 $ 9.55 
~ *Receipts and averaye weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTHRS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 20, 1932, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Feb. 20.. 
Previous week 
Year BRO cccccccccccvcccvcess 


eee eeeerseereee 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 

and shippers d@ the week ended Thursday, 
. 25, 1932, were as follows: 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 25. 


Prev. 

week. 
T1574 
47,852 
34,658 


160,084 


Packers’ purchases . 
Direct to packers .........+. re 
Shippers’ purchases 


rererrrri crc rr occeceehlO, 704 


ARGENTINE CANNED MEATS. 


Exports of canned corned beef from 
the Argentine to the United States for 
December, 1931, are announced as 207,- 
600 Ibs. valued at $15,853. Exports of 
canned roast beef amounted to 12,000 
Ibs. valued at $923. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended February 20, 1932, 
with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 
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Philadelphia ‘ 
Indianapolis 1,510 
New York & Jersey City. 75,944 
Oklahoma City 956 
Cincinnati 
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LEATHER STOCKS JAN. 1. 


The total stocks of sole leather re- 
ported by tanners, dealers, and manu- 
facturers using the leather as a ma- 
terial, amounted to 4,519,887 backs, 
bends, and sides on December 31, 1931, 
the corresponding figures for Novem- 
ber 30, 1931, being 4,356,016, and for 
December 31, 1930, 4,690,835. The pro- 
duction of sole leather during Decem- 
ber, 1931, amounted to 1,011,345 pieces 
(backs, bends, and sides), and the 
stocks in process on December 31, 1931, 
to 3,929,604. 

Stocks of leather on hand Dec. 31, 
1931, with comparisons, are reported 
by U. S. Department of Commerce as 
follows: 


nw 
F 
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Dec. 31, 


1931. 
Cattle (including kip side) 
equivalent hides 4,939,999 
Calf and whole kip, skins.... 5,811,526 
orse : 


Dec. 31,° 
1980. 


5,603,935 
6;052,241 
479,991 


Goat and kid, skins 

Cabretta, skins 

Sheep and lamb (including 
skivers), skins 


LIVESTOCK RATE RULING. 


Certain rates charged for the trans- 
portation of hogs were found unreason- 
able by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on February 19 in the case of 
the Hansen Packing Co. vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
The rates in question apply to single- 
deck and double-deck carloads, from 
points in North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and from Sioux City, Ia., and 
South St. Paul, Minn., to Butte, Mont. 
Reparation was awarded. 
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HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for December and 
the year, 1931, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

—1931.— —1930.— —1931.— —1930.— 

er Per Per Per 

Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
CHICAGO. 

.. 235 $7.65 228 $9.78 

. 2+ 287 7.06 231 10.67 

.. 242 235 10.17 


234 10.00 
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CANADA BRANDS QUALITY BEEF. 


Branding of beef for domestic con- 
sumption in Canada was begun on a 
small scale by the Dominion department 
of agriculture in the latter part of 1929. 
In 1930 the trade was just being estab- 
lished. The first full year’s reports of 
sales show that in 1931 a total of 
17,250,000 pounds had been branded 
with the red and blue marks on the 
carcasses which are the government’s 
outward guarantee of quality in the 
beef. 

The work is carried out under super- 
vision by qualified graders approved by 
the Dominion department. Thus there 
is a tangible assurance to the public 
that there is available beef of excellent 
quality of two grades. The marks are 
so placed that the purchaser of even a 
small cut may see them and thus they 
help to make easier both retailing and 
buying at retail. 

re 


HIDE AND BONE GLUE IN 1931. 


Production of hide and bone glue for 
1931 in the United States as reported 
by 30 manufacturers in 16 states totaled 
89,099,800 ibs., a reduction of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 Ibs. from the totals 
produced during the previous three 
years. Stocks on hand at the end of 
each quarter during 1931 were greater 
than at the end of any other quarter 
during the previous three years, the 
fourth quarter of 1931 reaching a new 
high for the period, of 67,474,200 lbs., 
over twice the stocks on hand at the 
end of the corresponding quarters in 
1928 and 1929. 


February 27, 193 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, — 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on Feb 
23, 1982, fixed the following price 
ferentials between basis, premium ang 
discount grades of hides which may he 
delivered against Exchange contracts, 
These differentials were effective Feb. 
ruary 24, to prevail until further notieg 

Following differentials are based op 
hides taken off in the United States ang 
Canada in non-discount months of J: 
August, and September, and on hides 
taken off in the Argentine in non-dis- 
count months of December, January, 
and February. 

FRIGORIFICO. 


PACKER. 
Heavy native steers 5S 
Ex. light native steers............. No differeatha 
Heavy native cows -55_ discount 
Light native cows Basis 
Heavy butt branded steers 55 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. No differentia) 
Heavy Texas steers -55 premium 
Light Texas steers a 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Branded cows 


PACKER TYPE. 


Native cows and steers P 
Branded cows and steers d 


Differentials on frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dock or ware- 
house, duty paid. ~ 


a al 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 20, 1932, were 
4,927,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,947,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,215,000 Ibs; 
from January 1 to February 20 this 
year, 27,413,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 23,816,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 20, 1932, were 
3,781,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,1 
lIbs.; same week last year, 3,658,000 Ibs; 
from January 1 to February 20 this 
year, 35,415,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 21,050,000 Ibs. 

fe —— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 9 points during 
week ended Friday, Feb. 19, 1932: 


Chicago 
Kansas City, Kan 
Omaha 


Indianapolis 
New York and J. C 


| S2GbREaE EF? 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


arcemnilinione . 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at — 
U. S. ports, week ended Feb. 20, 
Week ended New York. 


Feb. 20, 
Feb. 13, 
Feb. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sai 
page for business opportunities 
argains in equipment. ; 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—This week wit- 
pessed another good movement in the 

cker hide market, at steady prices, 
with total sales so far estimated at 
160,000 hides. The hides which accu- 
mulated during the long controversy 
over the trimming charge apparently 
are moving out of killers’ hands much 
more readily than tanners had antici- 
pated. The fact that tanners’ decision 
to buy only cured hides in future was 
discarded early in the week augurs well 
for the future of the hide market, and a 
more confident feeling is apparent 
among packers. 

Trading appeared in waves this week, 
each movement being confined on that 
day to one or two descriptions. Light 
native cows moved in a good way at 
the opening of the week to a shoe man- 
facturing tanner; December and Jan- 
uary take-off were cleaned up, and some 
Februarys sold later. Extreme native 
steers were also cleaned up, as indi- 
cated by the fact that a car sold late 
this week dating February and possibly 
into March. 

Heavy native cows and branded cows 
were the next description to move; Jan- 
uarys were cleaned up and they were 
sold well into February. Good demand 
continues for these, with holdings con- 
fined to hides still curing, and in some 
cases to unclosed packs. 

Native and branded steers moved 
later in the week, in a smaller way. 
Some December to February take-off 
still available on these, but packers an- 
ticipate no difficulty in disposing of the 
steers, in view of the fairly well sold 
up condition of other descriptions. 

Around 20,000 December-January na- 
tive steers sold at 6%c; extreme native 
steers were well sold at 6c, including 
acar dating possibly into March, steady. 

About 5,000 butt branded steers sold 
at 644c, and Colorados sold at 6c. About 
8,000 heavy Texas steers were reported 
at 644c; light Texas steers sold at 5%c; 
extreme light Texas steers. moved with 
branded cows at 5'4c, all steady prices. 

Heavy native cows sold early, 23,500 
January-February take-off bringing 
5¥ec; about 65,000 light native cows, 
December to February, sold at 6c; 
23,000 branded cows, mostly January- 
February, sold at 514c, all steady prices. 

Native bulls last sold at 3%c, branded 
bulls at 3%4c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market quiet but firm. 
One lot of 4,000 Anglo steers sold at 
end of last week at $25.00, equal to 
1-9/16c, cif. New York, as against 
$24.00 or 7-5/16c paid earlier. At that 
time, only two packs of hides unsold, 
some houses having only unfinished 
packs on hand. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer sold 5,000 February un- 
trimmed hides, production of outside 
Plants, at 5%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 5c for branded. 
Trimmed hides offered at %c higher. 

, Local small packer association sold 
8,000 January light native cows at 6c, 

January heavy native cows at 
5¥e, and 2,500 February branded cows 
at SYee, all steady. 

In Pacific Coast market, further sales 
of December hides late last week at 
4'%Se for steers and 4c for cows, steady 


prices, for trimmed hides; untrimmed 
hides brought %c less. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
generally firm, as holders generally feel 
that prices are below parity with the 
packer market. It is difficult to buy 
hides at interior points at prices low 
enough to operate at these levels for 
the different selections. All-weights 
have sold at 4%%c, selected, delivered, 
for 48-lb. avge. Heavy steers and cows 
are generally held at 4%4@4%%c; buy- 
ers’ ideas lower. Sales of buff weights 
reported at 5c, and 4%c reported paid 
at interior points. Good 25/45-lb. ex- 
tremes reported sold at 5'4c, and offered 
on this basis. Bulls slow, 2%@3c 
asked. All-weight branded priced 3%c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins sold 
previous week at 744@7%c for Novem- 
ber to January regular weight north- 
erns, southerns a cent less, and market 
quoted around 74%c, nom. However, one 
packer sold 6,000 Chicago December- 
ryt 944/15-lb. calf this week at 

c. 

Two cars of Chicago city straight 
8/15-lb. calfskins sold this week at 6%4c, 
fully steady; last sales previous week 
were at 6c for 8/10-lb. and 7c for 10/15- 
Ib. Outside cities 8/15-lb., quoted 644 
@6%2c; mixed cities and countries 5% 
@6e; straight countries 5c. 

Later: Further sales 60,000 to 75,000 
November to January, inclusive, heavy 
packer calf, 914/15 lb., at 8%4c; light 
skins offered at 7%4c. 

KIPSKIN S—Packer kipskins sold 
previous week at 7%c for January 
northern natives, southerns at a cent 
less; January over-weights sold at that 
time at 7c for northerns and 6%c for 
southerns; market firm. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
6%4c, previous week. Outside cities 
quoted 6%@6%c; mixed cities and 
countries around 514c; bidding 5c for 
straight countries. 


HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
slow but with an occasional trade. Good 
city renderers quoted top at $2.25 re- 
cently paid; mixed cities and countries 
range $1.50@2.00 according to quality. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts steady at 
8@9c for full wools, short wools 5c. 
Shearlings well cleaned up and quality 
at this season poor; only a few coming 
out, and these find a ready market 
around 25c for No. 1’s, 20c for No. 2’s, 
and 15c for clips, the narrow spread in 
price indicating the slight difference in 
quality at this time. Pickled skins easy 
for the quality that is available at pres- 
ent; January skins sold previous week 
at $1.40, as against $1.6244@1.75 paid 
earlier for Decembers; market gener- 
ally quoted $1.25@1.50 per doz. by sell- 
ers, with reports of lower prices. paid 
for February skins: New York sellers 
reported to have realized around $1.75 
when selling separately as to grades. 
Outside small packer lamb ‘pelts quoted 
75@80c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—AII packers sold 
January Colorados this week, and two 
packers also moved Decembers, a total 
of 17,000 being reported at 6c, steady. 
Other January descriptions still held, 
and two packers holding Decembers, 
with market quoted at 6%c for native 
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steers and also for butt branded steers. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskins fairly active, 
with not much change in prices. One 
or two cars city 5-7’s sold at 50c, steady. 
About 20,000 city 7-9’s sold at 65@70c. 
Car of collector’s 9-12’s sold at $1.30, 
and packers declined bid of $1.40. About 
5,000 buttermilk kips sold at $1.25 and 
later $1.30. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 
Saturday, February 20, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 4.80 sale; Apr. 5.30n; May 5.85n; 


June 6.45 sale; July 6.75n; Aug. 7.00n; 
Sept. 7.25 sale; Oct. 7.45n; Nov. 7.60n; 


Dec. 7.80@7.90; Jan. 7.95n. Sales 14 
lots. 
Monday, February 22, 1932—Ex- 


change closed (Washington’s Birthday). 
Tuesday, February 23, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.00@5.05; Apr. 5.50n; May 6.00b; 
June 6.50@6.60; July 6.75n; Aug. 7.00n; 
Sept. 7.30@7.40; Oct. 7.50n; Nov. 7.70n; 
Dec. 7.95n; Jan. 8.10n. Sales 39 lots. 


Wednesday, February 24, 1932 — 
Close: Mar. 5.00@5.30; Apr. 5.50n; May 
6.00n; June 6.55@6.60; July 6.80n; Aug. 
7.05n; Sept. 7.35@7.40; Oct. 7.55n; Nov. 
7.75n; Dec. 8.00@8.15; Jan. 8.15n. Sales 
7 lots. 

Thursday, February 25, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.40@5.65; Apr. 5.90n; May 6.40n; 
June 6.90 sale; July 7.15n; Aug. 7.40n; 
Sept. 7.61@7.70; Oct. 7.80n; Nov. 8.00n; 
Dec. 8.25b; Jan. 8.40n. Sales 53 lots. 

Friday, February 26, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.35n; Apr. 5.85n; May 6.35n; June 
6.85@6.90; July 7.10n; Aug. 7.35n; 
Sept. 7.56@7.60; Oct. 7.75n; Nov. 7.95n; 
Dec. 8.20@8.30; Jan. 8.35n. Sales 25 
lots. 

BENE a NG 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 26, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Feb.. 26. week. 1931. 
Spr. nat. 

“= 6 aes 7™4@ 8n 7%@ &n @ 9n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 6% @ 6% @ T%b 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 4 @ 6% @ 6% @ 7T%4n 

vy. butt brnd’¢ 
ey ow stale @ 6% @ 6% @ Tb 
Hvy. org eg 2 6 @ 6 @ 7b 
Ex-light Tex. 

etes. pears @ 5% @ 5% @ ™m 
Brnd’d cows. @ 5% @ 5% @ in 
Hyvy. nat. cows @ 5% @5% =6%@ Tn 
Lt, nat. cows @ 6 @ 6 @ Tb 
Nat. bulls .. @ 3 @ 3% @ 4% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 3% @3% 3%@ 4n 
Calfskins ... 74@ 8%  T%@ 7% @14% 
Kips, nat.... @ 7% @ 7% @11\% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @7 @7 @10 
Kips, brnd’d 54@ 6n 5%@ 6n 8 
Slunks, reg.. @37% @37% 


@37 75 @85 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 30 @32% 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 54@ 6 @ 6n ™4@ Tn 
Branded .... Ha 4 5% @ 5%4n 6%@ Tin 
Nat. bulls .. @ 3% @ 3% @ q 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 3% @ 8% @ 3% 
Calkskins . @ 6% @ 6% 12 @12% 
Wee seca a2 @ 6% @ 6% @10 
Slunks, reg.. @30n @30n 70 @80n 
Slunks, hrs. @15n @l5in 25 @30n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 4 @4% 4 @4% 5 @5% 
Hvy. cows... 4 @4% 4 @4% 5 @ 5% 
Pees 5 4%4@ 4% 5%@ 6n 
Extremes ... @5% 5 @5% 6%@ in 
pl re 2%@ 3 ite 3 3 @ 3% 
Calfskins ... @ 5 4%@ 5 8 @ 8% 
Crees ¢ 5b @ 5 7 @7% 
Light calf ..20 @25n 20 @25n @7 
Deacons ....20 @25in 20 @25n @75 
Slunks, reg..10 @15n 10 @l5n 30 oe 
Slunks, hris. @ in @ in 5 10n 
Horsehides ..1.25@2.25 1.25@2.25 2.00@3.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pie Tame is. is ca dee 3 fotekennes 70 @75 
Sml._pkr. 

a Pe 75 @80 45 60 
Pkr. shearlgs. 25, @235 40 42% 
Dry pelts ..8 @9 8%4@ 9 6%@ 7 
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February 27, 1939 


Chicago Section 


Joseph Robinson has been appointed 
manager of Drexel Farms, Inc., at 852 
West Grand ave., Chicago. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 16,689 cattle, 
5,696 calves, 38,394 hogs, 31,061 sheep. 


Emerson Decker, one of the execu- 
tives of Adolf Gobel, Inc., and a son of 
Jay E. Decker, was in the city this 
week. Mr. Decker is now located in 
Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Wood & Co., provision brokers, 
have added tallows and greases to the 
list of products handled. Charles 
Schlagel will be in charge of sales in 
this new department. 


Warren H. Sapp, general manager of 
the Chicago plant of Armour and Com- 
pany, addressed the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association recently on mount- 
ing city, county, state and national 
taxes and their menace to business. 


J. R. Mills has been made assistant 
district manager of the Chicago city 
territory of Armour and Co., succeeding 
F. L. Hardeman, who has been made 
district manager of the California ter- 
ritory of the company. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended February 20, 1932, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Feb. 20. week. Week, ’31. 


Cured meats, Ibs. . .12,441,000 10,022,000 11,331,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..43,723,000 37,099,000 49,183,000 
BE GOs Senswscke 8,270,000 14,958,000 11,318,000 


The question whether farm produc- 
tion in the United States can be re- 
stricted to domestic needs was discussed 
in the first of a series of 19 lectures re- 
cently inaugurated by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. It was the opinion 
that “during the life time of those 
present this country always will remain 
an exporting nation.” 


— 
WILSON BUYS RELIEF BONDS. 


Wilson & Co., has subscribed to 
$75,000 of the 6 per cent revenue notes 
of Illinois, authorized by the state legis- 
lature to provide funds for the continu- 
ance of relief among the unemployed 
of Cook county. Mr. Thos. E. Wilson, 
who is chairman of the packers’ divi- 
sion of the Joint Emergency Relief 
Committee, said: “We sincerely believe 
that the purchase of these revenue notes 
will provide a satisfactory means of 
caring for a situation of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of Cook county 
and at the same time offer a practical 
investment to the purchaser.” 

——pa— 
TO RAISE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF. 


Desiccated liver and thyroid sub- 
stances are among the commodities 
which are under consideration by the 
Australian tariff board with regard to 
requests for increased duties on these 
and other products. 





INDIANA PACKER PIONEER DIES. 


Gotlip C. Kuhner, founder of one of 
the successful meat packing institutions 
of the Middle West, passed away at his 
Muncie, Ind., home on February 17 as a 
result of injuries received while inspect- 
ing an addition to the plant. Mr. 
Kuhner was 78 years of age, but in- 
terested as ever in his business, he was 
going over one of the new buildings at 
the Kuhner Packing Co. plant when a 
temporary construction elevator gave 
way and he fell, suffering a broken leg 
and internal injuries which caused his 
death some days later. 

“He passed away happy that he could 
have his family about him and know 
that his business was moving forward,” 
said his son Henry C. Kuhner, presi- 
dent of the company. “He was ready 
to rest, and wanted his children, grand- 
children and employes to take up the 
tasks he was leaving.” 

He was president of the Muncie Cold 
Storage & Ice Co. and of the Muncie 


National Stock Yards, vice president of 
the Kuhner Packing Co., and active in 
civic affairs for a quarter of a century. 
Born in Scioto County, Ohio, at an early 
age he established a slaughtering busi- 
ness on his farm, later opening a plant 
at Portsmouth, O., and still later a 
retail business at Greentown, Ind. 
Shortly after, with his sons Henry C. 
and Frank, he established a retail busi- 
ness at Muncie, Ind. The packing plant 
was started in 1904 and has grown con- 
tinually until now it has a capacity of 
2,000 hogs and 200 cattle per week. 
The cold storage company was formed 


LEFT THE BOYS TO CARRY ON. 


Gotlip C. Kuhner, Indiana meat packing 
pioneer, passes away at his Muncie, Ind., 
home. 


. Imports from 





in 1919 and the stock yards company jp 
1921. The cold storage plant has ay 
80-car capacity for fruits and vege. 
tables, and the ice plant makes 40 tons 
of ice a day. The stock yards occupy 
60 acres. 

The Kuhner packing interests wij 
continue as they have for years under 
the management of H. C. and 


Kuhner. The widow, Mrs. Mary 
Kuhner, and one daughter also suryiye, 
a a 


IRISH BACON TARIFF, 


The new tariff on bacon imported into 
Ireland is of a provisional nature ang 
is effective only until March 31, 1932 
but it is pointed out by the American 
consul at Dublin that a permanent 
tariff on bacon is under consideration 
and that recommendations looking t 


this probably will be made before the 
expiration of the provisional tariff, Ip 
the meantime a graduated schedule of 
bacon duties will be in effect, as follows; 


Certified Price 

Country price Duty includ- 

of origin. per cwt. per cwt ing duty, 
Denmark ........ 46/— 30/— 76/— 
Sweden ........... 46/— 30/— 76/— 
Netherlands ...... H4/—- 35/— 19/— 
Polland .......... 37/6 40/— Tih 
Estonia .......... 41/6 35/— 16/6 
See 38/— 40/— 78/— 
Lithuania ........ 37/— 40/— N/— 
United States .... 60/— 20/— 80/— 


The effect of the order will be that 
bacon from all sources will be offered 
at 75 to 80 shillings per cwt. wholesale 
in the Free State, largely regardless of 
quality, which should be an immense 
advantage to the American e 
whose bacon has been able in the 
to compete with Continental product at 
a slight premium, 

American bacon will be at a disad- 
vantage as compared with Empire 
bacon, which will have no duty to pay. 
the Empire have, 
hitherto, been very small. Northem 
Ireland supplied about 6 per cent of im- 
ports in 1930 and 8 per cent in 1931, 
while imports from Canada, New 
land, and Australia were too small to 
affect the general situation. 

Importers are required to present 
certificates of origin at customhouses 
together with a further certificate from 
the exporter, in case the original ship 
per is not also the exporter, and 
in case shipment is via Live , the 
forwarder must offer acceptable iden- 
tification that the shipment is the same 
as covered by one or both of the cer 
tificates previously described. 


conseitllintiake 
CUDAHY OFFERS 4-H PRIZES. 


Prize trips for 4-H> club boys and 
girls in seven states are offered by the 
Cudahy Packing Company to winnel 
in livestock projects. The offer includes 
trips to the club congress in Chicago 
during the International Livestock Ex 
position in December, state short cours 
or state club weeks, and the club coh 
ference during the American 
Livestock show at Kansas City m 
vember. These, prizes are offered it 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
braska, South Dakota and Utah. 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 31138 


CHICAGO 
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WORLD PORK OUTLOOK. 

Hog numbers increased in nearly all 
important hog producing countries 
during 1931, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Estimates for 
the beginning of 1932 are greater than 
a year earlier in the United States, Ger- 
many, and Denmark, but in Germany 
and Denmark, a reduction in breeding 
was indicated by a substantial decrease 
in the number of sows in farrow. In 
the United States reports of breeding 
intentions for the 1932 spring pig crop 
indicate only a slight increase over the 
farrowings for the 1931 spring crop. 

Hog prices were lower in January 
than during December in both the 
United States and Europe. In the 
United States, prices declined steadily 
throughout the month. The unseason- 
ably warm weather in many: sections of 
the country, the weak storage demand 
for pork and increased marketings late 
in the month were the chief factors re- 
sponsible for the decline in domestic 
prices. During the last two months, 
declining hog prices in the United 
States and Europe accompanied by 
steady to higher feed prices have re- 
sulted in unfavorable hog-feed price 
relationships. 

Price declines for pork products in 
British markets, during the year 1931, 
were greater than the declines in such 
prices in the United States. Prices of 
lard and all cured pork products at 
Liverpool in January, 1932, were over 
40 per cent under those of January, 
1931, while in New York during that 


period the composite wholesale price of 
pork products declined 34 per cent. 

United States exports of pork prod- 
ucts from October to December, 1931, 
were about 2 per cent larger than 
during the corresponding period in 1930. 
Practically all importing countries took 
smailer quantities of pork during this 
period, but all of the principal lard 
importing countries took a larger 
volume of lard, except the United King- 
dom. Lard and bacon exports were 
larger in December, 1931, than in the 
preceding month, but the movement of 
hams and shoulders was reduced. 

Bacon imports into the United King- 
dom from October to December were 
about 10 per cent larger than during 
the same period in 1930. The increase 
was due entirely to the larger move- 
ment from Continental Europe. Total 
lard imports into the United Kingdom 
during these three months were about 
25 per cent smaller than in the same 
period in 1930. Cured pork stocks at 
Liverpool on February 1 were well 
below those of a year ago, but lard 
stocks were considerably larger. 

Hog slaughter in the United States 
during the first quarter of the current 
marketing year, which began October 1, 
1931, was 10 per cent larger than that 
of a year earlier, and consumption of 
pork products was about 8 per cent 
greater. Storage stocks of pork and 
lard increased seasonally during Janu- 
ary, but the holdings on February 1, 
1932, were below the 5-year average 
holdings for that date. 

—— fe - 
HOLLAND PORK EXPORTS. 


Hogs slaughtered for export from 
Holland have been declining in numbers 


regularly since July, with November re- 
cording the lowest figure for the entire 
year 1931, according to reports to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. This 
is attributed to various import restric- 
tions for neighboring countries. Infor- 
mation released at The Hague indicates 
that exports of live hogs for November, 
1931, have declined 66 per cent in quan- 
tity and 74 per cent in value, in com- 
parison with November, 1930. The same 
may be said of bacon for which the 
figures were 47 and 69 per cent, re- 
spectively. Exports of pure lard were 
also lower; 8 per cent in quantity, 39 
per cent in value. Gross weight of 
fresh pork, although being 31 per cent 
higher in quantity than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year, declined 
20 per cent in value. Cured pork and 
dried or smoked pork were the only 
items recording increases for both 
classifications: 70 per cent in quantity 
and 33 per cent in value for the latter 
and 109 per cent and 81 per cent re- 
spectively, for the former. 


Gereke “Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 

Get in touch with us 

















902 Woodward Bidg., 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. O. 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Architect 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
end Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual ee a Thursday, 
February 1932. 


enoetak. HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
iS} dard. 








Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard Standard. Fancy. 
ft eee 84 9 9% 
8, STS 8% 9 914 
SBOP... so 2ckss 814 9 9% 
16-22 range 846 eT 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard Fancy. 
9% 10% 11% 
9% 10% 114% 
9% 10% 11% 
9% 10% 11% 
9% 10% 11% 
9% 10 11% 
9 10 
8g 9% 
i 8 84 
M 7% 8 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet rane. 
Standard. Standard. Shank. 
BOBS sot on cere % 6% 
*4 a dane cebu 5% 5 5% 
DOB or ekictey. % ’ 






poacschent 7% 
Sow sgen 7% 








Rib. 









% 
-. 5% 5% 
-. 5% 5% 
-. 5% 5% 
.. 5% 5% 
.. 5% 5% 
: D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 
ey ree 4 4% 
Dt sen pepudsesnssesenc’ 4% 4hy 
SD 05 ath sikandce Noes 5 5% 
SEE bb sans Shura dae a> bo 6 6% 
SE Sab bu tote adhe bt cuses © 6% 6% 
5 ER NS 6% 6% 
E> sakiseechbdnetananens 7% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 5ign 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 5ign 
' OO a ere 6-8 4 
+ Ce eae 4-6 3144 
7 -} ee owns 3% 
~ Green square jowls ......... - 
Green rough jowls ......... 3% 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


SATURDAY, 
Open. 
LARD— “is 
Mar. ... 4.85 
May - 4.97% 
July - 5.20 
Sept. . 5.35 


FUTURE PRICES. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 


FEBRUARY 20, 1932. 

High. Low. Close. 

; 4.85 
: anal 4.97 ax 
5.20 5.17% 5.17gax 
5.37% 5.35 5.35 





CLEAR BELLIES— 


19382. 


HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1932. 
LARD— 
Saree ieee 4.80ax 
May - 4.97 4.97% 4. 87% 4.87% 
July ... 5.20 5.20 5.07% 5.07% 
Sept. .. 5.35 5.35 5.25 5.235—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
cae Send 5.55n 
SSS 5.65ax 
A as be ie 5.70ax 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1932. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 4.70 4.72% 4.70 4.70b 
May . 4.87 4.87% 4.85 4.85b 
July . 5.05 aint Bp ee 5.05 
Sept. .. 5.25 5.25 5.221% §.2214b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Be §.55n 
5 ei thee 5.65n 


LARD— 


May 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


- 5.75 





- 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 


THURSDAY, 





FRIDAY, 


5.70b 


FEBRUARY 25, 





1932. 
4.77%b 
4.90ax 
5.10ax 
5.25—ax 


5.57%4b 
5.70b 


5.70 5.65 
ape apt 5.80b 


FEBRUARY 26, 





5. 35 5.32ax 





5.90 5.75 5.90ax « 
osee eine 5.90b 
6.00b 
—, split. 


a 


Do you want to help your retail cus- 


tomers 


methods ? 


improve 

Wrife THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Iil. 


their bookkeeping 











No. 2 lard..... 
‘Acidless tallow oil........ 
20° T. nea 


Seer e reese eseseeees 


t 50 gals. 


pork barrels, ny hoops ie 


seeee 


m4 =r i 
weighs at 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil... 
eadli, 














Oe ee eee eeeseeseseres 









RE URE RR 


ABABDWABABDAIYIS 
RW 





ee eee eeeeeeeesesees 





ices are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 
barrels, Mowe 9 hoops. .$1.35 


iron hoops.. 1.40 


gallon. Barrels contain 


February 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS _ 


Beef. 
Week ended 


Feb, 24, 1932. Cor. wk,, 1 


No. No. No. No. No, 
e . ee . a % 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 24 16 28 a 
Rib roast, It. end...30 26 18 35 
Chuck roast ........ 20 18 12 2 #8 
Steaks, round...... 35 30 18 34 & 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut.30 28 20 35 35 
Steaks, porterhouse..45 36 20 50 49 
Steaks, flank ....... 23 22 16 2 © 
Beef stew, chuck....15 14 10 18 16 
Corn briskets, A 
eae 22 21 12 2 46 
Corned plates ...... 9 9 6 20 18 
Corned rumps, bnis..22 22 15 2 22 





Good. 
epee RE eee ae: 22 10 
eesnetedeceeses 12 
Stews 000+ eecvcene eon @ 6 
om, shoulders. ..... 18 15 
Chops, rib and loin..26 20 





Legs am 
aE 12 
Chops, Tib and loin. ..20 
Pork. 

Loins, 8@10 av eo 12 
Loins, - 1 FE. 12 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 0 12 
Loins, 14 and over........ 8 10 
eae o's ian e0 <a 16 
shoulders SS ecopsssed Secon 10 

as Su saeees bee 10 
ope BE cscccccsessiee : 
leaf tend, vaw.......... 6 


Hindquarters ........ -++-20 @24 
Forequarters .......... --.12 @l4 
GOR 
Breasts .......... eceéswes @15 












27, 


" 






ee 
































SaRee 
















CURING MATERIALS. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 
a -—F granulated 
pong be crystals 
Bbl. refd. oy nitrate of soda. 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Salt— 
Granulated. carlots, per ton, f. 


Medium, 





carlots, per “ton: f.o.b. 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Ohicago...... 


Sugar— 


Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans 


Syrup testing, 
crose and 


-0.B, 


Standard gran. 
— curing gagat, 100 1 
Ia., 
050 lb. 
less 


Packers’ curing ae 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., 


eago..... 10% 








eas 2%... ...00% 
Re bags, 






Bbis. Sacks 












o.b, Chi- 





ze 





Chicago, 














\ee ev 





SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


‘epper, OD ahessceccccccecues 
Pepper, gs ye Veni taeda 
POPE, WHS ccscccccscstecvccesy 
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“February 27, 1982. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended, 
Prime native steers— 










12%4@13% 
12%@13% 
L2w@l13% 


BSS SSBSSESS 2° r 


...-10%@12% 
:.10% @11%4 








ll @lly\% 
om, uarters, choice. 
+9 9 quarters, choice.... 
5 Beef Cuts. 
+ Week ended Cor. week, 
3 Feb. 24, 1982. 1931. 
Sters loins, prime...... @35 eves 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @33 bd 
Steer loins, No. 2........ 26 30 
Steer short loins, prime.. 45 peis4 
hi Steer short loins, No. 1. 45 @44 
4 Steer short loins, No. 2.) 31 37 
Steer loin. ends (hips)... 22 26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... 21 
Cow WOins 2. cc cceeceee 14 @16 
Cow short loins.......... @16 $n 
Cow loin ends (hipe) . ats 13 14 
Steer ribs, prime.. ae ‘@20 eae 
Steer ribs, No. 1. Ga ex ex 
Steer ribs, No. 2 16 22 
Cow ribs, No. @°9 @u 
Cow ribs, No. 3... 8 @9 
Steer rounds, prime 11% Be 
Steer rounds, No. 1 11 15% 
Steer rounds, No re 10% 15 
Steer chucks, prime...... 9% sees 
9 Steer chucks, No. 1.... 8% @13 
Steer chucks, No. 2.... 8 11% 
MEE Kecssseweses 8% a 
Gow chucks ........-.0.. 
Steer plates ............ @ 8 10 
Medium plates .......... 4 7 
ie RRS eat 13 17 
Steer navel ends........ 4 6 
Gow navel ends.......... 3% 6% 
Fore shanks ............ 8 10 
Hind shanks ............ 5 8 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis... 48 55 
Strip loins, No. 2........ 43 45, 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... v27 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 17 20 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. +4 65 
Beef tenderloins, No, 2.. 50 © 60 
p butts . sae @18 26 
Plank steaks ‘a $5 26 
Shoulder clods ..... ae 9 12 
ig tenderloins @ 8 10 
, green, 6@8 Ibs. @l14 @21 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 7% @19% 
uckles, green, 5@ 5 @22 
aigin Knuckles, 5@6 lbs @ 9 @22 












Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)......... 8 10 
Hearts @ 314 6 
ais 30 
oy 15 
@ F 10 
@li 18 
33 Kidneys, per lb......... @l1 @l1 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 11 12 @15 
{- Good carcass ............ 9 10 10 14 
8 Good saddles ............ 16 20 23 
>, Eee @10 10 15 
oe Medium racks .......... @ 8 8 
ss Veal Products. 

Brains, each ............ 7 10 
Didawem utes 50 50 
qs Spee s D55 60 

a3 Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... @16 19 
Medium lambs .......... 14 17 
On. Ghsice saddles sais 00a @1s 23 

um saddles ........ 

| Ee ae | 
Medium fores ........... 9 12 
— lamb oe, per Ib....... 33 
«ngues, per Ib.. 10 16 
lamb kidneys, per 1b.. 15 25 

) ee Mutten. 
yround. Ee, OE 4 8 
‘ light sheep ... 111°. °° °°" g 74 $5 
Heavy saddles .... 111" 5 10 
Light saddies .. °°." "°°" @ s 14 
RR 3 6 
light fores ...1 °° °°" "°° 4 8 
Mutton legs ¢ 31211271 °°" 11 14 
Mutton loins <1 °°" °"''°*: 7 10 
Mutton stew 21721 ° °°" "1: 3 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... .. 10 10 
Sheep heads, each..... || 12 10 






THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 








BE EE Ok 6 da noes ance 
yan Ba SE Ts Sic bedi 


Pork loins, sane Ibs. av. 16 
Picnic shoul 6% 16 
Skinned shoulders se 6 11 
Tenderloins ... ot 3% 35 
pare ribs .. ne 5% 8% 
Back fat .... $ 7 10 
Boston butts ............ 7 @13 
Boneless butts, cellar trim . 
Ravin Reese anus oes 1 19 
Pe Eee Soe 6 10 
ES, vaurcbduce kw Oba crak oc 5 10 
Neck bones ............. 2% 

. 6. BAe 9 13 
Blade bones ............ 6 11 
3 5 

¢ 5 

2 

Om) ) 

4 

5 

5 


ae 
€88 
onert 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 





Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. . 19 
Country style sausage, fresh in Tink. hive’ 12% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 10% 
Paton Hg pork sausage, smoked... .. @14% 
Frank in sheep casings............. @li 
Frankfarts in hog casings............... p16 
Bologna in beef bungs, oe eR ey 12% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice...... 12 
Bologna in beef middles, eg Waa’ puidc'e'ek 13 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @14\% 
Smoked liver sausage in los bungs...... 17% 
Liver —— in beef rounds............ 10% 
po Rrra eee 14% 
New England luncheon specialty........ 16 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 

Tongue sausage .......... Sep awEd ad's « a3 


Blood sausage. . 
EEE FOR 





DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, ~ hae bungs.......... 38 
Thuringer QOPUMES Sis cwccdpeucsiciesess 

Farm: Te 


See eee eereeseeseseseseseseeses 





Frisses, choice, in hog miadies......... 
Genoa le sal: 


eee errr reves eeeseeeees 


ee eeees a eeeeeeeeeresseses 


ep) 
Mortadella, new condition. 






a 
Veolia “ye hams. 
Virginia hams. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings..... 
Special A a pork trimmings. 


Extra lean pork trimmings. . 
Neck 





Ns 


Pork livers . e« 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy); wiwieely 
a eer rere 
Shank meat ............ eepereccscnees 
BE, ND akg Wo dsp cineavshciondaéces 

Beef cheeks (trimmed)..........ce.e0. 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. p+ uP. - 

Dr. bologna peerens 600 lbs. and up...,.. : § 


x 


ex 


Sesser esoees 


Beef pe $ 
Pork tongues, “canner “trim” Ee ‘ 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities. ) 


be RO OTe he RD OT OTD BD CO OT Ce 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack..........sese0- 28 
port rounds, TBsansesessceseeevoreees ° 
ae 




















ddies, select, extra 
occ cereeccccevesccccscccccccecccce cBae 


Dried biadders: 


le, 2% in. 







po oe | Pee eerie evbeae 1.50 
WORE lah, Wiles MEE a5 é Siac hceccs Coane sack 1.20 
ee ee | errr ae 
6- 8 in. wide, flat..................40 and 45 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per rer «2.75 
Narrow, aig ier 100 yds 2. 


edium 

Wide, per 100 yds.. 
— wide, per 100 yds 
Large prime hungs.........cccccccccssee «22 
Medium prime Padavacsucetnes er I Eo 
Small WUE. cecccccccvccccess OGRE F 
ae SS rere err rar | 
Stomachs 


‘ ee eee eres eeeerees Se eeeereeeree ol 














; 45 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style yogi beef rounds— 
Small tins, GUID. cases ceesecteesés cvs $4.50 
Frank style sausage 
Pan Rn 1 to Or bs ale 6.75 
sa 
Small tins, 2 cccsosoee & 
Targe tlt, 1 to CPRRR... ccccccncdoncccese 5.75 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears on 556 
Extra short ribs.... 556 
Ss clear middles, 60-lb. av 7 
Clear bellies, 20 5% 
Clear bellies, 1 6 
Rib bellies, 5 
ib bellies,  , ers apne 
Fat backs, 1 bs 4 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 
WUE UM os oc oceans beg cecnccececes 4 
WEEE Sb cika's nds cuteenehedate es CR Tee 3% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy re ree hams, 14@16 Ibs... : 5% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 | 16% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 1 ae 14 
Picnics, 4@8 is dees eces 11 
camer Soe. 6@8 Ibs..... Ms 21714 
Standard bacon, s@s Ra ae Seals @13 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, BD TDs oc cccecectsccccccce 35 
Knuckles, Ibs. . 27 
Cooked hams, choice, skin’ on, fatted.: 24 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. 24 
Cooked picnics, skin on. tted......... 17 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 18 
Cooked loin roll, smoked................ 30 





te beef aig 
Extra plate beef, “200 Ib. bbis. 2225052. 15.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Ps snnseneoesss 
Honeycomb tripe, ee. Ot 
oneycomb tri 





Pork fect, 200-1b. bole adie 
oF’ le sec cececceseeseeseseses 
Pork moog 200-Ib. ay ea aa 35.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl.......... 30.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 37.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. ee saapyeta $3 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 
(30 a a solid packed cdi, le 


r lb. 
vias ool eke. f.o.b. Chicago...... @l1 
LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 4.62 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 4.07 
Kettle, rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 
Refined , tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... 54@ 5 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. ds 
WORE os.5 sb atleast wacdbaeVanguns 5 
Neutral te tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 6 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a. £: 6 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Prime No. 3 o 





TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, bens ess. 8%4@ 3% 
Prime packers’ ah i - 34@ 3% 
No, 1 tallow, 10% f. -- 2%@ 3 
No. 2 tallow, 40% Arya oe - 2 2% 
Choice white grease............. owe +4 
Ne ARG ee erry 2%@ 2 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid......... 2%@ 2% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.........sceeeees 2 2% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........0.00005 1%@ 2 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b 


“PRE 





Soya bean oil, f.0.b. 
—, oi, ‘seller's a, 


e989 
FSF 


889988985 jj 888888888 88808088 


f.0.b. coast. 
Refined in bbis., f.0.b. Ohicago:........ 


marco ce to 
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Retail Section 


English Meat Retailer’s Adver- 
tising Is Different 


It features the owner’s personality, his pride in his products 


and his service, while price 


In the advertising of American 
retailers the one outstanding fea- 
ture seems to be price. 


Hams, 20c a pound; pork loins, 
15¢c a pound. It is always price 
or quantity, and how much the 
food dollar will buy. 


In contrast to our typical 
American meat advertising is a 
small advertising pamphlet which 
recently came to hand from 
Charles Evans, Butcher, Oxford, 
England. 


Evans operates three modern butcher 
shops in Nottingham, Oxford and Win- 
chester, and must be considered a pro- 
gressive type of British meat merchant, 
judging by his methods and the results 
he seems to have obtained. The four- 
page booklet, distributed by Mr. Evans 
to his trade, is printed on white paper 
and measures 5- by 7%-in. in size. 

The inside reads as follows: 


AN APPRECIATION 


I wish to thank you most sincerely for the 
patronage extended to me at my new branch, 
44 and 45, The Market, Oxford. 

From the kind remarks overheard, I am confident 
you were pleased with 

The Cleanliness of eins 

My System of Busines: 

The Choice Quality of “the Meat 
and the Extremely Low Prices 

I hasten to assure you of a continuance of these 
essentials to a successful business. 


REPUTATION 


My reputation is such that the name, Charles 
Evans, stands foremost as one of the leading 
purveyors. 

Twenty-five years Buyer and Manager to Messrs. 

ff Bros., Chelsea, Belgravi a and Kensington. 
Five years Advisor on Live Stock and Meat Sup- 
plies, Ministry of Food, London, and to each of 
the five successive Food Controllers, for which I 
received the thanks of His Majesty’s Government. 


EMPIRE MEAT 


The meat ye is either of Local Origin or 
The Products Loyal Colonies, who placed 
the whole of their meat Scaaglien at the disposal 
of the British Government at the commencement 
of the Great War in 1914. 

They practically call for your support, and I 
for one champion the justice of their cause. They 
ee their meat to feed the Soldiers, Sailors and 

unition Workers, and the surplus to the British 
consumer, 

They ask you to support them in peace. 

My establishments are not owned, controlled or 
subsidized by any multiple firm, company financier, 
and certainly not the Meat Trust, either English 
or American, which dispenses with that vast staff 
of officials with their expensive overhead charges, 
and at its best produces a third-rate personal 
service. 

Your individual requirements are studied by the 
sole proprietor, who is an expert in the purchase, 
sale and distribution of meat. 


HYGIENIC SERVICE 
It is most important that all food should be 
—— from germ-laden dust from off the street. 
t is undoubtedly a problem to which all distribu- 
tors of food must inevitably give most serious 
consideration. I anticipate a period when the 
Public will demand better and more 


Hygienic Handling of Meat. 
I was the first to realize the urgent necessity 
of plate glass windows as a means of protection. 
I have installed Cold 


bers, cooled by a 
plant erected by Messrs. Bob 


and Company, Bury 
Street, Edmunds; Electric usage Machines for 


is the least-mentioned feature. 


manufacture under the most hygienic conditions; 
and Electric Meat Cutters by the Jim Vaughn 
Company, Chicago, IIl., S. A.; making it the 
most efficient and ablest- “equipped establishment 
in Oxford. 

The outstanding features of this type 
of advertisement are different from the 


usual American retail advertisement. 

Reputation—Mr. Evans is proud of 
being a butcher and equally proud of 
his reputation. He substantiates the 
fact by having been buyer for many 
years for some of the large meat con- 
cerns, and also that he was an advisor 
to the government during the war. He 
is proud of his profession, and he is 
proud of having served his country. 

Empire Meats.—Here again our Eng- 
lish advertiser strongly brings out the 
fact that the meat which he supplies is 
either of local origin or comes from 
England’s loyal colonies. In America 
an appeal to the trade based upon pa- 
triotism would be considered unethical, 
or perhaps foolish. 


In another paragraph of the adver- 
tisement Evans gives plenty of evidence 
that the chain stores—or what is called 
in England the mutliple stores—are 
rather a thorn in the side of English 
retailers. Anyone familiar with the 


meat industry in the United §% 
would be amused at the reference) 
the “American “Meat Trust,” 
bugaboo was exploded a good 
years ago. 

Service.—Here again Evans bri 
out one of the outstanding reasong | 
success in retailing meats, and that 
his own personality and his good § 
vice. He also brings out the veryj 
portant points of modern sanitation g 
refrigeration. In other words, he ¥ 
tures electric equipment. He is g 
one of the English retailers who 
adopted the American method of @ 
ting meats by machine, and all of 
markets are equipped with electri¢ 


cutters of a popular make. = 


Ba 4 


No Prices Mentioned. 


In all the advertising there is notg 
mention made of price. There is food 
for thought in this advertisement which 
indicates price alone is not always the 
main factor for success in business. ]t 
also shows there are still retailers who 
seem to be proud to be in the retail 
meat. business. 

Such an advertisement would not 
Mr. Evans much in the way of 
in an American community, but j 
ing by his expanding trade record, it 
seems to work fine in his own country. 

ee 


POULTRY CANNED IN JANUARY. 


Poultry canned by 29 firms in the 
United States in January, 1992, 
amounted to 1,258,790 Ibs., compared 
with 1,567,812 lbs. in the same month 
a year ago. 


AN UP-TO-DATE ENGLISH RETAIL MEAT STORE. 


The store of Charles Evans at Winchester, England. \This dealer also has stores 
at Nottingham and Oxford. In England, as well as in the United States, the pul 
ing power of mass window displays is appreciated. Note that each cut 4 


price tag. 
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MODERN CUTTING METHODS. 


The three markets of Charles Evans at 
Winchester, England, are equipped with 
Vaughan electric meat cutters. His sani- 
tary methods of storing, handling and 
cutting meats are featured in his adver- 
tising. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
H. Rickman has engaged in the meat 


business at 56 W. Killingsworth, Port- . 


land, Ore. 

The Conway Meat Co. has engaged 
in business in the Sund Building, Mt. 
Vernon, Wash. 


The Bellas Market has opened at 237 
North First st., Phoenix, Ariz., under 
management of George J. Bellas. 


C. A. Anderson is considering bids 
for erection of a meat market on the 
corner of 8th ave. and 4th st., Duluth, 
Minn. 

The meat market of Harry Bixby, 
Swea City, Ia., has been destroyed by 
fire, 


The Crystal Market has moved to its 
Pol location, 218 Oak st. ‘Manistique, 


George Woodson, Lindsay, Cal., has 
sold his meat and grocery business to 
H. T. Snuffer. 

The Palestine Kosher Market has 
been opened at 1137 McAllister, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The Goldendale Meat Co., Goldendale, 
Wash, has been succeeded by Klein 
Brothers. 

-Ed. A. Johnson and Jess Manning 
have engaged in the meat and grocery 
— at 2448 Sandy blvd., Portland, 


C. A. De Puydt has engaged in the 
meat business at.620 W. McGraw st., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Irving A. Warnick has purchased the 
People’s Cash Market, Tillamook, Ore., 
from Henry Hogan. 

R. A. James has engaged in the meat 
on at 1160 Union N., Portland, 


Angelicia Brothers will open a gro- 
— meat business in Stewartville, 


Perry Beene has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Riverton, Neb. 


Elmer Germrat and Arthur W. Ritter 
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opened the Packing House Market re- 
cently at 505 Main st., Green Bay, Wis. 

Mrs. Schumbert will open a meat and 
grocery business at 1936 W. Mitchell 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. Tillman will open a meat and gro- 
cery business at 434 South 76th st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sixty butchers and grocers of Port 
Huron, Mich., have organized the Inde- 
pend2nt Grocers and Butchers Assn. to 
further mutual understanding. A. R. 
Merritt is president. 

Red Robinson meat market, Gonzales, 
Texas, has been damaged by fire. 

Sylvester A. Graff meat market, Ex- 
change st., Attica, N. Y., has heen dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $3,000. 

Robert P. Maxfield has succeeded to 
the market of Harry Richmond, 2245 
Eastlake ave., Seattle, Wash. 

W. E. Gosselin and Leslie Burrows 
have taken charge of the meat and gro- 
ae Serre of The Totem, Puyallup, 

ash. 


Arthur E. Burr will open a meat mar- 
_ a 2963 Fourth ave. S., Seattle, 
ash. 


Harry Schumaker has sold his inter- 
est in the Palace Meat Market, 1501 
Hewitt ave., Everett, Wash., to H. P. 
Peterson. 


The S. & S. Grocery & Meat Market 
has engaged in business in the Seavoy 
building, L’Anse, Mich. 

—— fe 


CREDIT METHODS AND FAILURES. 


High credit-loss percentages in com- 
bination with large proportions of sales 
on a credit basis were found frequently 
among the retail failures analyzed in 
the survey of business failures in New- 
ark, N. J., made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As compared with 
reports gathered in the National Retail 
Credit Survey, the average open-credit 
losses of the credit retailers were eight 
times as great proportionately as those 
of going concerns, and the average in- 
stallment losses of retailers reporting 
this figure were five times as great as 
those of going concerns. 

Poor credit methods were found to 
be among the important causes of fail- 
ure for the concerns studied. Most of 
these, whether in the retail or whole- 
‘sale business, reported large losses on 
bad debts, considerable trouble in col- 
lecting accounts, and a large proportion 
of their business on a credit basis. 

For the year preceding failures the 
average bad-debt loss on open credit 
extended to customers by those con- 
cerns which did a credit business and 
which were able to furnish figures was 
7.2 per cent. The average loss on in- 
stallment credit was 17.1 per cent. 

Average bad debt loss on open ac- 
counts was 10.8 per cent for whole- 
salers who failed; 4.8 per cent for re- 
tailers; 11.7 per cent for automobile 
dealers; 16.6 per cent for radio dealers; 
and 3.6 per cent for furniture stores. 

Of the 288 businesses reporting on 
the subject, only 32, or 13.4 per cent, 
used credit bureaus, and 206 or 88.6 
per cent did not use this agency as an 
aid in carrying on their credit business. 











Retail Shop Talk 








INCREASING STORE SALES. 


The idea of clear and unobstructed 
aisles in the food store, now generally 
accepted as a detail in good store lay- 
out, is being questioned by some retail 
merchandising experts. Straight aisles, 
it is thought, tend to cause shoppers to 
go straight to their objective, whether 
it’s the meat counter, vegetable display, 
or what, and to overlook the merchan- 
dise on either side. 

In some stores the idea of placing 
show cases and displays so that shop- 
pers must pass around them in getting 
from the front of the store to any de- 
partment or from one part of the store 
to another is being tried. It is noticed, 
among other things in connection with 
such a layout, that purchasers take 
more interest in the various displays 
and that they take more time to 
examine them than when the conven- 
tional arrangement of straight aisles is 
used. And this greater interest on the 
part of customers naturally results in 
increasing the size of the purchase 
made. 

If a retail food dealer does not care 
to arrange his store to break up all 
straight aisles, it is suggested that the 
main aisle leading directly from the 
front to the rear of the store be dis- 
pensed with. A showcase or display 
that forces people to pass to right and 
left is recommended. This space di- 
rectly in front of the door, it is said, 
is one of the best places for display in 
the store, as everyone who enters is 
bound to see the merchandise placed 
there. 

Retailers can pick up many helpful 
hints in merchandising by observing the 
actions of customers in the store. Re- 
cently it has been determined that when 
a shopper enters a store she is more 
liable to turn to the right than to the 


left. Goods on display at eye height 
get more attention than those that are 
placed higher or lower. Women give 
more attention to mixed displays than 
to those made up of a few items. 
Showing a variety of foods, three dif- 
ferent kinds of canned vegetables or 
fruits, for example, with one price for 
the group, increases sales. 
——%e—_— 


BUDGET MENU SERVICE. 


A budget-saving menu service, con- 
taining complete food-buying programs, 
has been inaugurated by a large gro- 
cery company. Complete menus for 
families for two weeks are listed, to- 
gether with recipes and marketing lists. 
One list is planned for a food budget of 
$15.00 per week, the other for one of 
$10.00 per week. The economy of 
weasee and buying ahead is empha- 
sized. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


The Eastern Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting in 
New York City last week. 

President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, visited Buf- 
falo and Chicago during the past week. 


A. E. Woolsey, produce department, 
Swift & Company, New York, visited 
Oo ual for a few days during the past 
week. 


William Posposhil, beef department, 
‘Jacob Dold Packing Co., Omaha, spent 
several days in New York during the 
past week. 


W. B. Smith, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Theurer Norton Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O., spent several days in 
New York during the past week. 


Fred Schenk, president and general 
manager, Columbus Packing Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., was a vistor to New York 
for a few days during the past week. 


L. A. Carton, treasurer of Swift & 
Company, and H. H. McKee of the gen- 
eral superintendent’s office, Chicago, 
paid a visit to Swift & Company, Jersey 
City, during the past week. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., New York, 
during the past week included C. S. 
Briggs, produce department, and J. W. 
Burns, president United Chemical & 
Organic Products Co., both from 
Chicago. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended February 20, 1932, were as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 5,000 Ibs.; 
Manhattan, 850 lIbs.; Bronx, 20 lbs., 
Queens, 3 Ibs.; Richmond, 1 Ib.; total, 
5,874 lbs. Poultry.—Brooklyn, 5 Ibs.; 
Manhattan, 4 lbs.; Richmond, 8 lbs.; 
total, 17 Ibs. 


The Manhattan Sanitary Inspecti 
Association held its Seaaieth oat 
meeting on February 18 at the rooms 
of the association in the Building Loan 
building, New York, at which time offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected. 
They include H. L. Skellinger, chair- 
man; W. K. Reardon, vice chairman; 
W. F. Schmidlein, secretary and treas- 
urer. In addition to the officers, the 
executive committee includes Abraham 
Strauss, R. E. Mohns and J. M. Scanlan. 


Fred Eintracht, who has just com- 
pleted thirty-four years of continuous 
service with the United Dressed Beef 
Company, many of which years were 
spent in the beef sales department, will 
retire March first to enjoy a well-earned 
rest, at his home in Astoria, Long 
Island. As an expression of friendship 
the beef sales department tendered a 
dinner to Mr. Eintracht in the plant 
restaurant on February 27 at which 
were present Treasurer Irving Blumen- 
thal, Louis Stern, head of the beef sales 
department, his assistant, Benjamin 
Strauss, and all of the employees of 
that department. 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


With stately pace the annual dinner- 
dance of the combined Ye Olde New 
York and Westchester Branches drifted 
gracefully into the past early Wash- 
ington’s Birthday at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, to take a promi- 
nent place in the social triumphs of the 
retailers. All the preclaims of the com- 
mittee and the workers were more than 
fulfilled, in fact—it was a fitting climax 
to the many successful events of the 
various Greater New York Branches 
during the past months. Chairman 
Lester Kirschbaum and his able com- 
mittee were everywhere, it seemed, wel- 
coming guests and attending to last- 
minute details. With candle light and 
the American flag waving, the national 
anthem was sung. Thereafter mirth 
and merriment held sway. A very fine 
dinner, well served, was greatly en- 
joyed. After the dinner an entertain- 
ment of songs, jests and acrobatic danc- 
ing was staged. The music for the 
dancing was almost continuous and evi- 
dently was good, judginy by the number 
who remained to hear the last strains. 
The friendly spirit which has prevailed 
among the Greater New York Branches 
at the socials of 1932 was also shown 
here by large delegations. Packers, 
wholesalers and supply houses were 
well represented. Each lady was pre- 
sented with a “Soph” broom. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary contributed its moral 
support by nearly a hundred per cent 
attendance, as they have at all branch 
functions. The committee having charge 
of this most successful affair included 
Lester Kirschbaum, chairman; Arthur 
Kleeblatt, Alvin Frierich, George 
Kramer, Leonard New, Thomas Buckley, 
Sam Kern and Edwin Williams, busi- 
ness manager. 

Attorney Aaron Kaufman was a visi- 
tor at the meeting of Eastern District 
Branch Tuesday evening. He gave an 
interesting talk on chain stores, which 
was well received. The slate of officers 
for 1932-1933, as presented by the nomi- 
nating committee, was unanimously 
elected. State president David Van 
Gelder will install the newly-elected 
officers at the next meeting. The ball 
committee’s report pleased the mem- 
bers greatly. John Jensen, who was in 
a recent accident, was present. Although 
almost entirely recovered, he was un- 
able to enjoy the sandwiches provided 
by executive secretary Fred Riester. 


A meeting of exhibition committee 
of the state convention was held at 
Schwaben Hall last Thursday, when 
much preliminary work was accom- 
plished. Now that the social functions 
are over, work on the forthcoming con- 
vention of the State Association in 
Brooklyn next June will soon begin in 
earnest. 

A. Hamele, president of the Albany 
branch, New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, spent a few days 
in New York during the past week and 
called at the office of Ye Olde New 
York Branch. 


Charles Schuck, treasurer National 
Association, celebrated his _ sixtieth 


with his daughter and son-in-law, whos 





February 27, 







birthday February 27, sharing 


— anniversary occurred the 
ay. 


It was learned with regret that #. 
Valentine ave. store of Oscar Schaef 
first vice president, Ye Olde New yj 
Branch, was almost entirely : 
by fire which started in a nearby si 
early Monday morning. gi 

At a meeting of Bronx Branch Pa 
ruary 17 it was decided to hold an et 
season dance in Ebling’s Casino A 
17. The next meeting of the br 
will be March 2. 

Mrs. Fred Hirsch, member of 
Auxiliary, is spending the week in §; 
cuse attending the state tournament 
the International Bowling League, ¥ 
Hirsch has won many national trophi 


Joseph Eschelbacher, chairman 
trustees Ye Olde New York Branch ang 
Mrs. Eschelbacher, celebrated the 3] 
anniversary of their wedding Fe 
ruary 24. 

State President David Van : 
spent a day in Utica during the past 
week assisting that branch in its regn 
ganization. oe 

The employees of Fred Muller, mem 
ber Bronx Branch, will hold an enter 
tainment and dance at Ebling’s Casim 
March 30. . 

Business manager of Bronx Bran 
and Mrs. Fred Hirsch celebrated thei 
wedding anniversary February 20, _ 


a 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT S 


Receipts of Western dressed me 
and local slaughters under city and 
eral inspection at Philadelphia fort 
week ended February 20, 19382: ~~ 


Week 











ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 20. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,510 2,355 
Cows, carcasses ...... 630 601 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 185 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1934 1552 Ff 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,406 16116 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,011 739 La 
Pork, ‘Ibe. .......eeee. ,545 578,397 4 
Local slaughters: 
| | PE PERE eT ,743 1,512 
0 a 2,076 2,118 
Re er 18,835 17,336 ‘ 
eT 5,823 5,967 5 
2 £ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed 4 
at Boston week ended Feb. 20, 1 








Week 
ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 20. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,041 2,303 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,699 1,889 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 42 48 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,257 777 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,868 20,835 
Mutton. carcasses .... 1,399 48 
POE, WE vise du ches 526,620 603,282 
—_——_o—— 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New : ; 
markets for week ended Feb. 20, @ 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 3 

Jersey City ......>: 4,758 6,962. 5,182 5 

Central Union ...}.. 2,419 462 seen dl 

New Work .......\. 508 8,005 17,814 3 
a epears Ta 7,685 10,429 22,906 
Previous week ..... 6.569 10,963 23,704 
Two weeks ago .... 8,646 12,223 23,236 
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SEASLIC, INC. 


MAKERS OF 
DEPENDABLE SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 


SEASLIC is a name long and favor- 
ably known. 
For years this brand has held rank 
as the BEST. The largest users con- 
tinue to buy and use SEASLIC DRY 
SOLUBLE, a dry carrier. It holds 
the color. 
“Pork with Sage” or “Pork without 
sage.” Fancy Liver Loaf, Braun- 
schweiger, Vienna Spices, Frank- 
furters, Minced Ham, and Head 
Cheese. 
Choose Sound Meats 
Choose Sound Seasonings 


“SEASLIC BUILDS BUSINESS” 


SEASLIC, INC. 


Telephone LAFayette 8820 
1425 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


x VES = 


THE ORIGINAL LIQUID SEASONINGS 
e 


asonings in All Forms 


The Modern Seasoning Method 
Jor All Products 


BEMIS BAGS 


LUNCHEON MEATS 


Dry sausages and all ready-to-serve 
meats sell faster in Bemis Cotton 
Covers and Bags. The tightly 
woven fabric preserves flavor, avoids 
shrinkage. Write for samples. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept.: 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LR 546 





FOR FULL LUSCIOUS SEASONING- 
USE 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Wa. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W.Madison St. Chicago, Hl. 
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Familiar names— accepted names—advertised 
names are placed definitely on the Nation's 
food shopping list with the help of the cor- 
rectly designed, properly shaped, attractively- 
colored package. The right package suggests 
quality —it completes the sale without the aid 
of the spoken word. Our inner knowledge of 
the meat packer's merchandising problems is 
being used daily by packers who are keen to 
open new avenues of sales. We are eager to 
demonstrate how much we can do to lift some 
of your products out of their present limited 
sales circle. Our thoughtful intelligent special- 
ized package service can be of value to you. 


ESPECIALLY-BUILT PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE MEAT 
— LARD — CHILI CON CARNE — FROZEN FRUITS 


Iibtebe te 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 


ono Cervice 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY- 


Selle MT MNela-toli-lamm Zell alae 
and in less time - by the 
Co] {o MKo) mE in| Melo] qu-Xol Ml eela <elel- 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
—s medium ...... weet eeeeeeeeenes s . ‘ Fresh steer tongues, 1. 
Bulls, cutter, cummin and medium. : Sweetbreads, f 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


February 27, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. : 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, 
ex vessel aay Q i 
jouble bags, 
. a5. = anbahte: 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
ce. trm’d 





ulated, | 
Del’d Balt. £ o Herta: 00 ¢ 
in bo bags, 100 
d, 10% 
B. L. wos aie eamabele MR 
mB, eal 9@10% ammonia a.1.10 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 8 and 


Shop fat ....... ° 
Breast fat ........ ecccccece eee 
Edible suet . 

Cond. suet ........ eoccce cocece 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-12% 12% -14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. 15 1,25 
Prime No. 2 veals 55 1.00 
Buttermilk No. eves 


Buttermilk No. cose 
randed gruby.. 40 


more, per ton, 16% flat............ 
Potash. 

if ae ball, "pert “per ton. . 

in bags, basis » ber ton. 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% engreand. .... 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 


BONES, HOOFS AND — 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.... 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score). 
Creamery, seconds (87 to 90). 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


White hoofs, per ton 09 codeveeces 
7 ae bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. : 
Horns, Pocvending to grade...... 


Native steers, 800 Ibs.. 15 

Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...17 
to choice heifers. . 14 
to choice cows. 

Common to fair cows. 

Fresh bologna bulls........ 


BEEF CUTS. 


75, 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed m 
and local slaughters under federal: 
spection at New York for week @ 
February 20, 1932, with compari 


Week 
ended 
Feb. 20. 


6,056 
705 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express 
Broilers, Leghorns, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. ..20 22 
Western, 48 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. a 22 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 21 
36 42 
30 


week. 
7,904 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses. . 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses... 
Veals, carcasses... 
Lambs, carcasses. . 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, lbs. .. 
Pork cuts, bs 


Local slaughter: 


oR 


10,924 
31,758 


Western, Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 20 1507 


Western, 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. et 19 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 
Ducks, frozen— 
Long Island, No. 1 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


jo 

0 
to 
to 


32 
24 
20 
21 
16 
12 
12 
rb 

9 
13 
11 


BES 90 
S882 Z8288Ne 


e 
= 
» 


- 6% 
8 Ibs. avg....... 
2 6 IDS. AVE... ....eeeeevee 
Tenderl . BUBsccccees 


Shoulder ne, G6 ibe. eve. ecccccces eee 


DRESSED VEAL. 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 


Principal meat imports at New” 
for the week ended February 20, 


Turkeys. fresh—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, choice 
Young hens, choice 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


a 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Bacon 

Canada—Meat products 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sausage 


England—Bacon 


England—Canned meats 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb. 18, 1982: 

Feb 12 13 15 
Chicago ....Holiday 21% 22% 
New York. -Holiday 22 22% 
Boston ‘oliday 23 23% 23% 23% 
Phila. Holiday 23 23% 23% 23% 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—90 score at Chicago: 

Holiday 22 22% 22% 22% 22 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


This Last ast Since Jan. 1. Emil Kohn, . 


week. week. year. 1931. re 


cae Be Calfski 


Chicago 
N. Y... 65,591 Holiday 65,435 539,758 523,831 
Specialists in skins of q 


Boston | 17,672 15.815 141,655 120,780 
consignment. Results talk! 


Phila. . 20,641 Holiday 18,987 172,388 171,130 
Total 142,262 Holiday 132,489 1,240,421 1,166,012 
mation — ee 
‘arehouse 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
and Wi 
407° East 31st St., 


14 Ibs. avg.. ee: In Out On hand 
lbs. avg... Feb. 18. Feb. 18. Feb. 19. last year. 
6 634,613 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


14. 4 
-50@13.50 

7.50@ 8.00 

6. 7.50 


Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium .............0++ cescce 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, — Ibs. . 
Pork tenderloins, h 
ad tenderloins, froze 


Germany—Prepared meats 
Germany—Sausage 
Holland—Ham 

17 18 Holland—Sausage 
22% 22% 
22% 22% 


a 
J 


16 
2214 
23 
23% 
24 








Butts, re; ~~ Myo age 


8 
12 Ibs. av...11 


Seok oh RR 


Pork A extra lea’ 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
S ibs, fresh 


. 


386,670 350,271 


= 
Tolar) 


Same 
week-day 
8 Ibs. 
Chicago ...62,667 96,179 3,157.731 
2 5,428,626 


30 841,525 244,972 
718,549 2,383,841 


«+++ 2,059 35,063 
--16,170 12,480 1,006,541 1,323,818 
15,770,898 


. 80,926 185,247 7,127,793 
































